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Hotes. 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL: ONE OF ITS 
FOUNDERS: ITS PRESENT SITE. 


THE 


When Chaucer, the father of English poetry, 
was clerk of the works at Westminster, and 
rented a house from the abbot on the site where 
Henry VII.’s chapel now stands—when Caxton 
planted in the Almonry that true tree of liberty, 
the printing-press—when the author of the Fairy 
Queen, driven from Ireland, died miserably in 
King Street—when Hollar, whose etching-needle 
has done so much to perpetuate the aspect of old 
Westminster, entreated the bailiffs to let him die 
in peace in his wretched lodgings in Gardener's 
Lane —when thuse Pest-houses were built in 
Tothill Fields, of which the only memory now 
— to us is the name they have given to 
‘ive Chimneys’ Court—Westminster had much 
to distinguish it beyond any other city in the 
empire. A ; 

Then, as now, it boasted its ancient Palace 
and venerable Abbey—those twin glories which 
overshadow all other memorials of its greatness. 
It then boasted of its Staple and its Clock-house, 
of which no traces are now to be found; of its 
Cockpit, of which nothing is left but Hogarth’s 

rint and the steps into St. James’s Park which 

ear its name; its Gate-house, where Lovelace 
sang — 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 


| of which the last traces were swept away when 

| the improvements were made in Dean’s Yard, and 
which stood for the punishment of the guilty on 
the very spot where the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners lately tortured the innocent victims of a 
system which some are beginning to think a great 
mistake. Westminster boasted, too, of another 
building, of which more hereafter. 

These evidences of the material wealth of 
Westminster were not unaccompanied by proofs 
that Westminster recognised the moral axiom, 
that property has its duties as well as its privi- 
leges ; and many memorials of the piety and phi- 
lanthropy of the good people of Westminster arose 
among us. But none of these benevolent persons, 
from Lady Dacre, the Rev. James Palmer, and 
worthy Emery Hill, who gave to the parish alms- 
houses and schools, down to Mistress Joan Bar- 
nett, who gave oatmeal puddings to the vestry — 
to none of these good people does the want of a 
public infirmary appear ever to have suggested 
itself, 

But, happily for Westminster, at the commence- 
ment of the last century, among the ushers of 
Westminster School was a member of a family 
then but little known to fame, but which has 
since added to the roll of England’s worthies two 
of the most remarkable names now inscribed upon 
it: John Wesley, who for so many years con- 
tributed in a remarkable degree to keep alive the 
religious spirit of England; and Arthur Wesley 
(for by that name was the great duke first known 
and first gazetted),* the successful champion 
of the liberties, not of England only, but of the 
whole civilised world, 

To Samuel Wesley, the brother of the great 
John Wesley ; to Samuel Wesley, the friend of 
Atterbury and Pope (and himself no mean poet)t, 
a man of wit and learning, as may be seen by his 
Poems, a second edition of which. printed in 1743, 
is now before me; to Samuel Wesley is West- 
minster mainly indebted for the first hospital 
established in England dependent upon voluntary 
subscriptions for its support. Samuel Wesley 
died in 1739, and the fact is thus clearly stated in 
the short biography of him which precedes his 





* To the 73rd Foot on March 10, 1787; and by that 
name was he known and signed himself till the year 
1800, 

+ He wrote an admirable translation of Homer's 
“ Battle of the Frogs and Mice” ; “ Neck or Nothing "— 
the poem on Curll’s being flogged by the Westminster 
Schools, printed in “ N. & Q.” 2.4 §. ii. 361; and also the 
well-known epigram on the setting up of Butler’s monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey : — 

“ While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give ; 

See him, when starved to death and turned to dust, 

Presented with a monumental bust. 

The poet’s fame is here in emblem shown; 

He ask’d for bread, and he received a stone.” 
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Poems, written by one who was obviously well 
informed : — 


“His wit and learning were the least part of this 
worthy man’s praise. An open benevolent temper which 
he had from nature, he so cultivated upon principle, and 
was so intent upon it as a duty to help everybody as 
he could, that the number and continual success of his 

ood offices was astonishing even to his friends, who 
eow with what pleasure and zeal he did them: and he 
was an instance how exceedingly serviceable in life a 
rson of a very inferior station may be who sets his 
eart upon it. 


terity in soliciting them: his own little income was 
liberally made use of, and as his acquaintance whom he 


applied to were always confident in his care and integ- | 


ity, he never wan means to carry on his good pur- 


poses ; so that his life was a series of useful charity. One | 
He was one of the first | 


particular must not be omitted. 
as and a very careful and active promoter of the 

rst infirmary set up at Westminster for the relief of the 
sick and needy in the year 1719, and he had the satisfac- 
tion to see it flourish from a very small beginning to its 


present happy state, and to propagate by its example, | 


under the prudent management of other good persons, 
many pious establishments of the same kind in distant 
parts of the nation.” 


I had written thus far when a friend placed in 
my hands the valuable notice of the early history 
of the hospital given by Mr. Mason in his In- 
troductory Address on the Opening of the Medical 


School last year, in which I find the chief credit | 


iven to Mr. Henry Hoare, the banker in Fleet 

treet, who 
St. Dunstan's Coffee House on Jan. 12,1715. The 
two accounts do not contradict each other, inas- 
much as Wesley would assuredly, for the promotion 
of the object he had in view, seek to influence in 
its behalf persons of greater wealth and import- 
ance than himself; and the fact that Mr. Hoare, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, and other persons ot 
distinction helped on the good work do not neces- 
sarily contradict the fact that Samuel Wesley was 
the first to propose it. 

And having been enabled by the courtesy of 
Mr. Wilson, the indefatigable Secretary of the 
hospital, to refer to the original minute-book, I 
find Mr. Mason’s account quite consisten® with 
the statement published by the biographer of 
Wesley. 

The fact is that the society established in 1715 
‘was what we should now call a philanthropic 
society, and embraced the relief of poor debtors 
and many other benevolent objects, and the name 
of Samuel Wesley does not occur in the proceed- 
ings. This society appears to have suspended its 
operations after May 1716, but to have been re- 
sumed on Dec. 2, 1719, when the minutes are 
entitled “ Proceedings of the Trustees and Mana- 

rs of the Charity for the Sick and Needy.” The 

rst meeting was held at St. Dunstan’s Coffee 
House, but on and after Dec. 16 “ at the Grey 
Coat Hospital.” At all these meetings Mr. West- 


presided at the public meeting held at 


As his diligence upon such occasions was | 
never tired out, so he had a singular address and dex- | 


ley, or Wesley, as he is indifferently called, takes 
an active part. 

Mr. Mason, who had not the key to the histor 
furnished by the writer of Samuel Wesley’s life 
which is contained in a volume of considerable 
rarity, could give no other history than that which 
he has recorded; but, in common with all my 
readers, he will, I am sure, agree that, on the prin- 
ciple of giving honour to those to whom honour is 
due, I am justified in calling attention to the name 
of Samuel Wesley as “one of the first projectors, 
and a very careful and active promoter” of Tue 
| Westminster Hospitat. 
| Mr. Mason gives an interesting account of the 
opening of the repository of medicines in a room 
in the Bird Cage Walk; the taking of a house for 
the accommodation of thirty persons in Petty 
France ; and the subsequent removal of the esta- 
blishment to Chapel Street in 1724, and to James’ 
| Street in 1733, where it remained until the year 
1820 (?), when the hospital was opened on its 
present site. 

It is of that very site of which I next wish to 
ee. When Shakespeare, in his Romeo and Juliet, 
shows us Friar Lawrence filling up — 

“.... this ozier cage of ours 

With baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers,” 
he, with his rare instinct, points out the fact 
that in the so-called Good Old Times medical re- 
lief was for the most part only to be | wpe. 
from some neighbouring monastery, in the same 
way as safety from the oppression of the law or 
the tyranny of power was to be found only in 
the Sanctuaries of the great religious establish- 
ments. 

Westminster had its Sanctuary. It was the 
building to which, in the former part of these notes, 
I said I should presently have occasion to refer. It 
was situated in the Broad Sanctuary,* as nearly as 
possible on the spot now occupied by the Westmin- 
ster Hospital! It seems as if the very spot was 
sacred to good works. It was here that in days of 
comparative barbarism the weak and persecuted 
sought refuge from tyranny and oppression. It is 
on this selfsame spot that in our own happier times 
Christian enencionee has reared this noble insti- 
tution, to which the sick and the maimed may 
flee for the cure or the alleviation of the various 
ills which flesh is heir to. Surely there is some- 
thing very characteristic in this simple fact. 

Gay finished his tragi-comedy, The What dye 
call It, with an epilogue which (as a model of 
conciseness) I quote entire — 

“ Our stage play has a moral, and, no doubt, 
You all have sense enough to find it out.” 

This little sketch has a moral which, I have no 
doubt, all my readers have sense enough to 
understand. 

* An account of its remains, when finally removed in 
1750, will be found in the Archaologia, i, 39. 
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The Westminster Hospital, the first established | 
in this kingdom on the voluntary principle, is at | 
this time greatly crippled in its usefulness from 
want of funds. On Wednesday the 14th, its 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary was cele- 
brated by a dinner at Willis’s Rooms under the 

residency of the Lord Chancellor, Lori Hather- 
then whom no one knows better what a 
blessing the hospital is to the poor of Westmin- 
ster—with the view of collecting those funds which 
are urgently required. There may be among my 
readers many able and willing to assist in this 
good work. 

Such will, I am sure, forgive me for calling 
their attention to the Westminster Hospital; and 
thank me for adding that the Secretary is Mr. 
W. F. Wilson, who resides at the hospital, Broad 
Sanctuary, Westminster, and the Bankers, Messrs. 
Hoare of Fleet Street: by whom contributions 
will be most thankfully received. 


WitiramM J. Toms, 





40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


Literary blunders are often very amusing, espe- 
cially when the association of ideas which gene- 
rated them can be discovered. Persistent error in 
the name of a person or place is often difficult to 
account for. Similarity of sound doubtless de- 
ceived Agnes Strickland, when in the Lives of the 
Tudor Princesses, just published, she called the 
well-known antiquary Mr. Lemon, Mr. Simon; 
but what can have caused Noel Humphreys, in his 
imposing folio on the Origin of Printing, never 
once to mention Caxton’s master as Robert Large, 
but always as Robert Strange? This is a worse 
blunder than that of the late S. Leigh Sotheby, 
who in his magnificent folios on the Block-books, 
changes the well-known name of Enschede, the 
Haarlem type-founders, to Enskedy. After this, 
we ought surely to feel more amusement than 
wonder at the unanimity with which the Con- 
tinental press has recently confounded the Lord 
Mayor of London with Lord Mayo. 

But of all such blunders, probably the worst 
may be found in Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexicon, con- 
cerning the artist George Cruikshank, which, 
though probably not new to the reader, will well 
bear repetition. I quote the words of our late 
Premier : — 

“Some years ago the relative merits of George Cruik- 
shank and his brother were contrasted in an English 
Review, and George was spoken of as ‘the real Simon 
Pure '"—the first who had illustrated ‘Scenes of Life in 
London.’ Unaware of the real significance of a quotation 
which has become proverbial among us, the German 
editor begins his memoir of Cruikshank by gravely in- 
forming us that he is an English artist ‘ whose real name 
is Simon Pure!’ Turning to the artists under letter P, 





we accordingly read: ‘ Pure (Simon), the real name of 
the celebrated caricaturist George Cruikshank.” —(Curiosi- 
ties of Literature, ed. 1858, vol. i. p. 321. 


French writers, too, are not unfrequently great 
culprits in this way, and many will remember 
the well-known instance of the translator who 
rendered Cibber’s play of Love's last Shift by 
La dernitre Chemise d Amour. In a simple 
— however, there is no excuse for blun- 

ers, and it was therefore with as much surprise as 
amusement that I copied the following from the 
last edition of the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 
edited by Dr. Hoeffer and printed by Didot, a 
work upon which great care and research have 
been expended. Under letter D appears the name 


| of our great novelist Charles Dickens, and the 


list of works attributed to him includes the fol- 
lowing :—“The posthumous papers of the Pick- 
wicks-club”; “Olivier Twist”; “ Chuzzlevil” ; 
“Christmas Carrol”; “ Cricket on the earth” ; 
“Dombey and his son.” How other English 
authors are treated I have not had time to exa- 
mine, but I noticed that to Bulwer Lytton is 
attributed a satirical piece entitled ‘The Siamesc 
of Wins” (Siamese Twins!) The association of 
ideas leading to most of the above errors one can 
trace, but “Siamese of Wins” would be a nut 
hard to crack even by the united powers of Chang 
and Eng. WIiram Brapgs. 


GREGORYS THE HANGMEN, ETC. 


I observe in “N. & Q.,” 2°4 S. xi. 314, some 
interesting details respecting the hangmen of past 
ages, especially of the Gregorys, father and son, 
who flourished in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. W. Pinkerton, who supplied these 
out-of-the-way memoranda, and others who de- 
light in rummaging the old closets of History’s 
mansion, may accept this further note about the 
younger Gregory. I take it from a broadside 
styled “The Organ’s Eccho,” a triumphal song 
over Archbishop Laud on his downfall, beginning 
thus: — 

“MEMENTO MORI, 
“T’ll tell you a strange Story, 
Will make you all sorry, 
For our old friend William ; 
Alas, poore William!” 
Continuing with — 
“His Pope-like domineering, 
And some other Tricks appearing, 
Provoked Sir Edward Deering 
To blame the old Prelate. 
Alas, poore Prelate!” 
And, with this biting reference to Matthew Wren, 
then Bishop of Ely, a cruel persecutor, the special 
enemy of Samuel Ward, preacher of Ipswich, to 
whom your correspondents have more than once 
referred — 
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“ There's another of the same Litter, 
Whose Breech cannot chuse but twitter, 
He was against all goodnesse so bitter ; 
*T was the Bishop of Ely. 


Alas, poore Ely !” 


This was one of the protesting bishops who had 
been promptly sent to the Tower by the House of 
Commons, Dec. 30, 1641, on their having declared 
the proceedings of Parliament during their alleged 
compulsory absence at this period to be void and 
null. 

The song continues with ironical lamentations 
and references to the conduct of other prelates, 
and to Drs. Lamb and Duck; also to the suppres- 
sion of the Ecclesiastical Courts and their officers’ 
authority, concluding thus — 

“ There is another that hardly thrives, 
Which many men of life deprives ; 
Hee’s now in Newgate for having two wives: 
It’s the young Hangman. 
Alas, poor Hangman!” 


One knows this eminent bigamist to have been 
the younger Gregory, because a contemporary 
broadside, which is styled “ The Confession of a 
Papist Priest,” describes the execution of the con- 
fessor thus, in part—* Young Gregory drove 
away the Cart, and left him to the mercy of the 
hempe.” 

Will you allow me to correct a slip of the pen, 
or printer's error, which occurs in a note about 
Secretary Windebancke and Lord Finch of Ford- 
wich, which I sent to you a few weeks since ? 
The mistake occurs in one of the lines therein 
quoted, which reads — 

“ Soe but a windy-banck,” &c. 
It should be, to make sense and be faithful — 
“ Toe but a windy-bank and you are safe.” 


I shall be thankful for particulars about Dr. 
Duck, alluded to above. F. G. STEPH Ens. 
Hammersmith, 


[Arthur Duck was born of a wealthy family at Heavy- 
tree in Devonshire, and in 1595 became a student in 
Exeter College, Oxford. and afterwards translated himself 
to Hart Hall. Becoming eminent as a civilian, he was 
made chancellor of the diocese of Bath and Wells, and 
subsequently chancellor of London. In the month of 
September, 1648, he and Dr. Ryves were sent for to New- 
port, Isle of Wight, by Charles I., to assist him in his 
treaty with the commissioners sent from Parliament, but 
that treaty taking no effect, he retired to his house at 
Chiswick. He died suddenly in Chelsea church, on Dec. 
8 (or 16), 1648, and was buried in Chiswick church. He 
was well versed in ecclesiastical and civil history. For 
some account of him and his works consult Wood's 
Athene (by Bliss), iii.257. Dr. Lamb was preacher at 
St. Mary Hall in Oxford; he survived the Rebellion, 
and died (1661) rector of St. Andrew's, Holborn. “ The 
Organ’s Eccho” is printed in extenso in Wilkins’s Political 
Ballads, 1860, i. 3—6.—Eb. | 


CURIOUS NATURAL PHENOMENON IN ITALY, 
Many of the streams of Italy have petrifying 
properties, of which the walls of Pzestum furnisha 
good specimén; but Iam going to speak of a little 
stream that I have never seen mentioned, though 
it is only a few miles distant from Naples. I had 
gone in search of the ruins of Atella, best known 
in connection with the peculiar dramatic repre- 
sentations called “ Fabulie Atellane,” a kind of 
broad farce which became so licentious, that in the 
reign of Tiberius (Tacit. Ann. iv. 14) it was found 
necessary to prohibit such plays, and the actors 
were banished from Italy. The ruins of its walls 
and some foundations of houses are found in vine- 
yards at a spot called Castellone, close to the 
| little village of S. Elpidio, where there is still an 
old church called S* Maria di Atella. Proceed- 
| ing for six miles through the great Campanian 
plain, which Strabo (vy. p. 242) calls the richest 
in the world, and which is still worthy of being 
so called, I came upon a wood, which had a greater 
| resemblance to an English park than is usually 
found in that part of the world. This spot is 
called Castellone del Bosco, and here the ancient 
Suessola once stood. The ruins of buildings are 
seen, built of travertino, which is produced by a 
small stream, called Gorgone, rising in the wood 
at the foot of a hill. It is to this little stream 
that I wish to draw attention. There I saw a 
reed growing on its banks which had been bent 
into the water, and had its point turned into stone, 
while the rest of the reed, even to its root, con- 
tinued a living vegetable. How long it had taken 
to produce the change I could not find out, but I 
considered it to be a curious exhibition of the 
powers of nature. Has any one of your cor- 
respondents met with anything similar? I may 
add that there are some sulphureous springs in 
the neighbourhood, called by the natives Acque 
del Montone or S. Giuseppe, once as famed as 
those of Ischia are now. Cattle suffering from 
disease in the feet, and mangy dogs, are said to 
recover if they are dipped several times in these 
waters. The only thing to remind us that the 
Romans had once possessed the country was an 
imperfect inscription belonging to some branch of 
the great Claudian family : 
D.M.S. 
CLAVDIAE.. .-. 

The Claudii must have secured large possessions 
in this rich part of Italy, as I traced them by 
inscriptions in various places. Thus in the cam- 
panile of the cathedral of Teanum Sidicinum, now 
Teano, an inland city of Campania, I found the 
following inscription :— 

S. BALNEVM CLODIANVM 
EMPTVM CVYM SVIS AEDIFICIIS. 


| 


| 
| _ The acidulous springs of Teano were well known 
in ancient times,and still exist. There were baths 
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connected with them, and I do not doubt that the 
inscription refers to them. Aulus Gellius (x. 3, 1) 


ives a curious story in connection with these | 


ancient baths, showing the pride of the Roman 
aristocracy, their insolence and cruelty, about the 
year B.c. 124. CravFurp Tair RaMaGeE. 


CampPaANnoLtocy: Prats or Twetve Betts IN | 


Eneianp.—T he following list of twelve-bells peals 
is fuller than that published in “ N. & Q.” 3°*S. iv. 
96. I give the date, the weight, and note of the 
tenor, also the founders. The earliest ring was at 
York Cathedral, dated 1681. Ata future time I 
will send you the legends on these early bells. 
Date. Churches. Founders. Weight. 
1681. York Cathedral Church, Ancient. 630 0 
Melted down to a peal of ten, 1765, by 

Lester & Packe of Whitechapel. De- 

stroyed by fire 1829, after which a 

new ring was cast by Mears in 


i844. . . . 2 ° e . - ©8883 9) 
1715. St. John’s, Cirencester. Rudhall. D. 280 0} 
1719. St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. Rudhall, dD. 280 0 
1724. St. Nicholas, Liverpool. Dobson. Cc. 410 0 
1726. St. Martin’s-in-the-Flds. Rudhall. D. 280 0 


1729. St. Michael’s, Cornhill. Whitechapel. C. 41 0 0 
1731. St. Mary's, Painswick. ~Rudhall, D. 280 0 
(Two trebles added in 1821.) 

1735. St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Knight. B. 520 0 
1739. St. Leonard's Shoreditch. Whitechapel. D. 30 0 0 

(Two trebles added in 1823, Tenor 
cracked by clocking, Feb. 27, 1860.) 
1770. St. Mary’s, Cambridge. Whitechapel. D. 300 0 
1771. St. Martin’s, Birming- 


ham. Ditto. D. 36 1 24 
1775. St. Peter's Mancroft, 

Norwich. Ditto. Cc. 410 0 
1787. St. John’s, Halifax, 

(13 bells). Ditto. FE. 250 0 
1787. St. Giles, Cripplegate, Ditto. D. 360 0 
1798. St. Chad's, Shrewsbury, Ditto. Cc. 411 0 
1828. Quex Park, Isle of Tha- 

net. Ditto. F.150 0 
1830. St. Mary’s, Oldham. Ditto. Cc. 300 0 
1841. St. Peter's, Leeds (13 

bells). Ditto, Cc. 360 0 
1847. West Bromwich (13 

bells). Ditto. E. 230 0 
1867. St. Mary le Tower, 

Ipswich. Warners. Cz30 2 0 
1868. St. Peter’s, St. Albans 

augmented by Warners. E. 230 0 

1869. Worcester Cathedral 

Church. Taylor. D. 490 0 


(In the moulds). 


The advantage of an extra bell, as at Halifax, 
Leeds, &c., is, that the key may be occasionally 
altered from A major to A minor, when less 
than the full number of twelve are rung. The 
grand ring of ten at Exeter cathedral is most re- 
markable for this clever arrangement. It is to be 
observed that a ring of bells was the old phrase 
for a set of bells and not a peal; this latter word 
being applied to the performance of ringing. 
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whether one bell or more; and among change 
| ringers it means the performance of the full num- 
ber of changes which may be rung on a given 
number of bells. H. T. Ettacomse, M.A. 


“ Havetox” and Robert or Brunne. — 
Robert Mannyng of Brunne, himself a Lincoln- 
shire man, was probably alive and of sufficient age 
| to compose poetry when the English version of 
“* Havelok”’ was written in the Lincolnshire dialect. 
In a passage to which Sir F’. Madden has drawn 
attention, he uses expressions which show clearly 
(1) that he was well acquainted with “ Havelok,” 
and (2) that it was no work of his own, as might 
perhaps for a moment be imagined. But that 
he knew it tolerably well can be verified by in- 
ternal evidence, which also shows that Robert of 
Brunne’s “ Handlyng Synne” was written after 
“ Havelok” ; which is precisely in accordance with 
other evidence. I think the following is a clear 
example of plagiarism : — 
| “ Al pat he per fore tok 
With-held he nouth a ferpinges nok.” 

Havelok, |. 819, 


“ Plenerly, alle bat he toke 
Wyphelde he nat a ferbynge noke.” 
Robert of Brunne, “ Handlyng Synne,” }. 237 
in Morris’s Specimens. 

This case is so clear that other instances are 
hardly needed, though I think it very likely that 
a fair number of such imitations could be found; 
and it is very interesting to know where to look 
for the original of some of Robert’s expressions, 
The word to swill, to wash dishes, is very rare, 
both in Anglo-Saxon and Early English. Here 
is one example of it : — 

“ Ful wel kan ich dishes swilen,” 
Havelok, 919, 


And here is another : — 
“ Pottes and dysshes for to swele.” 
Handlyng Synne, 254 (Morris). 

One of the most curious stories about Havelok 
is, that a flame was often seen to proceed out of 
his mouth as he slept. Compare — 

“ Out of hys moub me poghte brak 
A flamme of fyre bryght and clere.” 
Handlyng Synne, 348 (Morris). 

Now that I have pointed this out, I dare say 
some of your readers can multiply instances of 
similar plagiarism. Observe, too, that the metre 
of the ‘‘ Handlyng Synne” is precisely the same as 
that of “Havelok,” although on other occasions 
Robert wrote in long lines, averaging fourteen 
syllables. WaALrter W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Nursery Sone.—I do not remember having 
seen the following in any collection of this kind 
that has come under my notice, and can only 
remark, if properly accompanied with a closed 
hand and rapping on the fingers, it affords infinite 
amusement to the youngsters : — 
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“ Rap goes the bacca box, open goes the lid, 

In goes the finger and pulls out a quid ; 

Open goes the mouth, in goes the quid, 

Out comes the finger and raps down the lid.” 
When I find a lord chief justice and a solicitor- | 
general are not quite agreed as to the correct | 
rendering of important matters of a like nature, I | 
send you the above for preservation in your pages 
in case the correctness of the version may be | 
hereafter questioned in some “great tobacco 
cause.” While on this subject I may mention 
that I have a copy, in perfect and clean condition, 
after passing through the ordeal of two nurseries, 
mirabile dictu, of “The Old Woman and her 
Three Sons,” mentioned by Mr. Bates (4S. iii. 
50.) Witiram Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 

Gerarpe’s Barnacies. — Every reader of dear 
old Gerarde, and many others beside, will remem- 
ber his fanciful description of the barnacle goose, | 
and will probably be surprised that such a thing 
was still repeated and evidently believed by 
writers some 130 years ago. DBerkenmeyer, a 
Dutchman, who published his 

“Curieux antiquaire (ou Recueil géographique et 
historique des choses les plus remarquables qu'on trouve 
dans les quatre parties de l'univers ” (Leyden)— 
in 1729, makes mention of it in full earnest : — 

“On the coasts of Scotland a peculiar kind of geese is 
found, which the inhabitants call bernacles (sic), and the 
Dutch Rotgansen [lit. rotted geese]. They do not come 
from eggs like other birds, but grow upon trees (naissent 
sur des arbres) or are produced from the resin of fir-trees, 
On this account, the religious people and the zealous 
Roman Catholics of that country eat these birds on fast 
days. The savans do not agree yet as to the way of this 
strange generation,” —V ide ante, i, p. 149. 


And again : — 

“On the coasts [of Irlande] a kind of geese is met 
with called Macreuses, which are brought forth from the 
rotten débris of ships. At first they are not seen in the 
wood but like little worms; but in time, they take the 
shape of a bird, afterwards the feathers come too, and 
finally they gain the size and shape of a goose.”—Vide 
ante, i, p. 155. 

The sentence that precedes the latter paragraph | 
is interesting too : — 

“L’on dit que les vaches d’Irlande ne donnent point de 
lait & moins que de voir auprés delles leurs veaux, ou 
quelque figure semblable.” {And aceording to him] 
“ L’Irlande est un royaume sans insectes.”—Vide ante, 
i, p. 154.* 

Hermann Krypr. 

Germany. 

Rovsseav: THe Kry at Vevey.—In the Con- 
fessions and other works of Rousseau mention is 
often made of his favourite hotel at Vevey called 
“La Clef”—“ The Key.” The guide-books say 
it no longer exists. The real fact is, that the old 

[* For notices of Barnacles, a shell-fish, see * N. & Q.” 
1* S, i, 117, 169, 254, 340; 223, 300.— Ev. ] 


viii. 124, 223, 


| preserving ? 
| poetical quotations belonging to’ an aged rela- 


| Israelites.” 


house is still standing, though no longer an hotel. 
It is now used as a café and restaurant. It is 
immediately behind the Grenette, or corn-market, 
on the Grande-Place, and is easily found by the 
old original sign—a huge key. 

James Henry Drxox. 


Erieram.— Your columns have been always 
open to stray epigrams. Is the following worth 
I copy it from a MS. volume of 


tive :— 
“On hearing a lady praise the eyes of the Rev. Dr, 
C——, a famous Dissenting preacher. . 
“T cannot praise your parson’s eyes ; 
I never see his eyes divine, 
For when he prays he shuts his eyes, 
And when he preaches he shuts mine.” 
JosEPHUS, 





Queries. 


Batt or Canton.—Praed, in his School and 
Schoolfellows, written 1829, says : — 

“ And Ball, who was but poor at Greek, 
Is very rich at Canton.” 

Charles Lamb, writing to Manning in 1806, 
says: “Have you met with a friend of mine, 
named Ball, at Canton?” Hath Canton a family 
of the name, or is the coincidence accidental ? 

* MAKROCHETR. 


Bruce or Kennet.—In Burke’s Commoners, 
article “ Bruce of Kennet,” it is stated that in the 
seventeenth century Margaret daughter of Bruce 
of Kennet, by daughter of David Young of Kirk- 
ton, married Neilson of Kilcathie in Galloway, 


| In no Galloway history can I find any mention of 
the name of such a family. 


There was, however, 

a family of Neilson of Craigcaffie in Wigtown- 

shire. Could any of your readers inform me if 

this Kilcathie should be Craigcaffie? D. R. C. 
13, London Street, Edinburgh. 


Cartes I.’s Sticx.—The following curious 
passage is to be found in the Journal and Letters 
of Samuel Curwen, an American in England, 
1775-1783, p. 211. Boston, 1864, 4th edit. : — 

“Invited by Mr. S. Raddon to a sight of the cane King 
Charles [. had in his hand at his trial, from whence the 
gold head dropped off in Court, interpreted by the credu- 
lous asan illomen. It is a beautiful stick and finely 
shaded, and I suppose as much revered by his infatuated 
admirers as Aaron’s rod that budded by the devout 

This visit happened in 1778, and the trial of 
the king was in 1649. Is this interesting relic 
still in existence, and where ? 

GEORGE JOHNSON. 

Bloomsbury. 


Carvs Gasrret Crsper.-—This well-known 
sculptor (father of Colley Cibber), who settled 
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in England, where so many of his works are to 





be seen, is said to have been born at Flensborg, | 


in Slesvig. He was buried in the Danish church, 
Wellclose Square, London, where there was a 
tablet to his memory. I say was, for I believe 
the church is now demolished. 
Cibber still known in Slesvig ? 
there pronounced after the German manner — 
Tsibber, or with the C soft, as we in England are 
accustomed to sound the name—Sibber? And 
what is the derivation of the word? It does not 
occur in Pott’s Personennamen, 1859. J. 


E. J. Cortrxys.—I have four plates, 1, 2, 4, 6, 
illustrative of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, the 
dedication of which is signed by Eliz. Jane Col- 
lins. Can any of the readers of “‘ N. & Q.” tell 
me who E. J. Collins was, and if the plates are 
scarce ? G.S. 

Custom on Removine.—lI lately changed my 
residence. The first time my wife entered our 
new home she took a Bible, some salt, and some 
oatmeal with her, and placed them in one of the 
cupboards. When I heard what she had done, 
she explained that the Bible was emblematic of a 
good foundation for our home, and the meal and 
salt were emblems of plenty. I never heard of 
the custom before. It is, I believe, a Cheshire 
practice. A Lancasuire Lap. 

Preston. 


| 

Antique Deep Cuest or Jewer Case. —I 
have a casket—height twelve inches, width 
thirteen inches, length nineteen inches, singu- | 


larly massive, veneered inside with rosewood, 


covered with large brass fittings of cruciform 
fleurs-de-lis. A spring and lock secure the lid; 
on lifting which, two-thirds of the box is seen, 


also two screws, one on each side, a foot long, | 


to secure it to the floor. The front lets down, 


disclosing two drawers; access is also given to | 


secret drawers in the thickness of the wood. 
It was formerly the property of the late Mrs. 
Eliza Bevington of Hanle 


“An Antique Deed Chest and Jewel Case.” It | 
| of Manchester. 


is in beautiful preservation, but evidently me- 

dieval. Can you, or your readers, give me a 

clue to its history ? C. H. Crawrorp. 
Stafford. 


THe Dotrnin Knockers ry Dean Street, 
Ferrer Lane.—These brass knockers in the shape 
of a dolphin are noticed by John Thomas Smith 
in his Book for a Rainy Day (3rd edition, p. 107), 
under the year 1787, He says: — 

“ When first I saw these knockers, which were all of 
solid brass, seventeen of the doors of the four-and-twenty 
houses in Dean Street were adorned with them, and the 
good housewives’ care was to keep them as bright as the 
chimney-sweeper’s ladle on May-day. As my mind from 
my earliest remembrance was of an inquisitive nature, 


Is the name of | 


And if so, is it | © I 
. | tion, however, I went to Fishmongers’ Hall, and was 


| where. 


y, and described as | 
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my curiosity urged me to learn why this street, above 
all others, was thus adorned ; and my inquiry was, as I 
then thought, at once answered satisfactorily. 

“*This ground and the houses upon it belong to the 


| Fishmongers’ Company,’ was the answer returned by one 
of the oldest inhabitants; and the heraldic reader will 


recollect that the arms of that worshipful and ancient 
body are dolphins, Not being satisfied with this asser- 


there assured that the Company never had any property 
in Dean Street, Fetter Lane. 
“On the 17th May, 1829, I visited this street in order 


| to see how many of my brazen-faced acquaintances ex- 


posed themselves, and I found that Dean Street was 
nearly as deficient in its dolphin knockers as a church- 


| yard is of its earliest tombstones, for out of seventeen only 


three remained.” 

In passing through Dean Street on March 23, 
1869 (forty years after Smith’s last visit) I ob- 
served one only of the dolphin knockers still 
remaining—on the door of the house No. 6. It 


| is somewhat worn, probably as much from the 


incessant cleaning it has been subjected to as 


| from the ravages of time. 


Being, like Smith, of an inquisitive turn of 
mind, particularly in respect of London peculiari- 
ties, I should like to fnew if any pag 
inquirer has discovered the cause of these dolphin 
knockers being attached to the houses in Dean 
Street, and whether knockers of a similar pattern 
and material are known to have existed else- 
W. H. Husk. 


Joun Grrrorp.—I am anxious for information 
as to John Gifford, of Chichester, Esq., who was 
lord of the manor of Hooton-Pagnell, co. York, 


| early in the reign of James I. 
outside with tulip-wood elaborately inlaid, and | 


EpWwARpD PEACOCK. 
Bottesfurd Manor, Brigg. 


Kimpotton Castte: Botton MS. Avto¢RaPH 


| Drary.— The above occurs in a catalogue, Part 


XXXVII. 1861, No.115b. of J.C. Hotten, Piccadilly, 
and has been sold. Being engaged in getting 
together materials for the History of Kimbolton, 
I should esteem it a very great favour if the 
present possessor of the above MS. would spare 
me the loan of it for a short time; or, if pre- 
ferred, I would purchase it on behalf of the Duke 
T. P. Fernie, M.R.C.S. 

Kimbolton, Hunts. 

L, an Arabic NumeRat.—Can you inform me 
why “ L.” is used to represent50? I have heard 
that V is used for 5, from the fact that if the hand 
is held up with the four fingers together and the 
thumb separate, a V is formed, and I presume 
that X represents 10, for its being made up of two 
V’s; but I have been unable to ascertain the 
origin of L standing for 50. E. D. 


Mepats.—I have in my possession two silver 
medals, about which I would feel obliged for any 
information. The one has on its obverse a female 
figure standing and holding a long wand in her 
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right hand. The legend is “~~ The Free and 
independant Society of the Cityzens of Kilkeny ” 
(sic). On the reverse, a large ring grasped by 
eight hands, which are at equal distances from 
each other. The legend being ‘‘ Who will sepe- 
rate” (sic). This medal is an exgraved one, is very 
thin, about the size of a halfcrown, and has a loop 
at the top, as if it had been worn as a badge. 

The second medal I would ask for information 
concerning is about the size and weight of a Greek 
didrachm. On the obverse is a neatly executed 
head of Byron (?), as I have heard. There is no 
legend or name given, but under the head is the 
name of the artist Mills. On the reverse, in the 
field of the medal, are the letters ““H EC” ina 
monogram. Over the monogram are the Greek 
characters AYNB, under it are the letters 
Antz. This medal seems to have been struck 
from a bullet of silver in imitation of the early 
Greek coins. R. W. H. Nasa, B.A. 

Dublin. 


Montacu MSS. —In a catalogue of Stenson’s, 
then living in Lamb’s Conduit Street, occurs a 
lot of deeds, letters, &c. of various persons; and 
among them some letters of certain members of 
the family of Montagu. I made inquiry about 
them ; they were, however, already sold. I should 
feel greatly obliged if the present possessor would 
fayour me with some account of them. 

Tuos, P. Ferntree, M.R.C.S. 

Kimbolton, Hunts. 


Dr. Samver Parr. —Who wrote the ode to 
the late Dr. Parr, beginning thus ?— 
“ Filled with all elements of strife, 
Which tear thee each a different way.” 
C. C. 
Tue“ Percn” as A MEAsuRE IN ENGLAND AND 
Iretanp.—I shall be glad if any of your cor- 
respondents will explain to me how the difference 
first arose between the English and Irish perch or 
pole—in one country it is five and a half, in the 
other seven yards long. Yet it is evidently a 
French word, probably Norman, and is indeed 
now known as an old measure in the agricultural 
district of Normandy. UMBRA. 


Frencu Porrraits.—I have in my possession 
a number of miniature portraits, painted on panels, 
oval-shaped, and measuring about eight inches by 
six. The persons represented are — Napoleon, 
Kleber, Mirabeau, Robespierre, Danton, Fouquier 
de Tinville, Condorcet, Bailly, Barnave, Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Gensonné, Pétion, Roland, Tallien, 
Pitt, Benjamin Franklin, and one unknown. With 
them I also obtained four miniatures on rectan- 
gular panels, of Moreau, Madame Lamballe (?), 
Ch. Lameth, and P. Lameth. The portraits are 
apparently not the work of one artist, but are all 
well executed. The collection is peculiar in its 
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| formation, and my query is as follows :—For what 
purpose could a uniform series of portraits of these 

| persons have been collected ? ‘There is a great 
proportion of Girondists ; can these portraits have 
been painted to illustrate any history ? Napoleon, 
Kleber, and Moreau are represented in uniform, 
and a few of the others resemble the engravings in 
Bentley’s edition of Thiers’s History of the French 
Revolution. The Lameths, Tallien, Barnave, Roland 
were hardly of sufficient importance to make any 
one anxious to have a copy of their portraits made 
from well-known originals. I am informed that 
these pictures were brought hither by an Ame- 
rican gentleman who resided in Paris during the 
Revolution. Are there original portraits of all 
the foregoing persons in the public galleries in 
Paris ? W. Il. Waurrmore. 

Boston, U. 8S, A. 

Postal Query.—In an original letter which I 
have before me, written from Bury (near Man- 
chester) by J. Stanley about a century ago, he 
therein states that he had received the intelligence 
of his nephew (Lord) Strange’s death at Bath the 
day before. Query: By what means would it be 
conveyed ? James Hieson. 

13, Ardwick Green North, Manchester. 

Qvorations.— Whence the following : — 

“Come forth out of thy royal chambers, O Prince of 
all the kings of the earth! Put on the visible robes of 
thine imperial majesty ; take up that unlimited sceptre 
which thine Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee : for 
now the voice of thy bride calls thee, and all creatures 

| sigh to be renewed.” 
Scorticvs. 

“ Who leap o’er all eternal truths, in their Pindaric 


way. 
P. G. H. 
“ Freed from the fury of a tempestuous world, 
And restored to the dust, the natural end of mankind.” 
From what author is this sentiment derived P— 
“ Meanwhile our sorrows went; and came 
Like showers of summer rain.” 


This may be an imperfect quotation. ALIcTA. 


Surro.k Deprcatrons.—In Architectural Notes 
on the Churches and other Medieval Buildings of 
Suffolk, published by J. H. and J. Parker, 1855, 
the following churches are stated to have their 
dedications unknown. Can any reader supply 
them? Kesgrave, Aspall, Braiseworth, Gipping, 
Shelland, Alpheton, Bradfield Combust, Gedding, 
Great Welnetham, and Ickworth. 

W. D. Sweetine. 

Peterborough. 

Jouxn Watson.—In 1857, shortly after the 
death of Béranger, there appeared in several 
English newspapers a few translations of the great 
7: These were signed “ How Santjon,” which 

find is only a transposition of John Watson. 
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Can any of your readers inform me if there was 
really such a person? And if so, whether he 
published any poems similar to the above ? 

ss 3 

Jersey. 

Wepewoop Ware.—lI have three pieces of 
cream-coloured Wedgwood, stamped on the under- 
side with the name. It is all painted in colours, 
remarkably well, in groups of figures, very much 
as an artist would use his brush to make a coloured 
sketch on paper. ‘The artist’s name, as I read it, 
put in with a brush, is E. Lyson. I never 
any other specimens of Wedgwood painted like 
these. I should be glad of any information on the 
G. P. 


saw 


subject. 


C. H. Witxirams’s “Oprs.”— The editions 
1775-1780, being first and second of “ The Odes 
of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Knight of the 
Bath, &c., 12mo, London, T. Coslett for 
S. Vandenbergh,” are in Lowndes (vol. iv. p. 2950) 
said to be edited by Joseph Ritson. It has been 
said that one or both of these editions were, 
either in whole or in part, suppressed.* Is this 
so, and was Ritson the editor? I have seen a 
very choice and complete set of Ritson, but The 
Odes were not there. C.D. L. 


“ You BE BLOWED.” — What is the meaning of 
this expression, which one constantly hears ? 
J.R 


. 


H. 


NQueries With Answers. 


VERSES ASCRIBED TO THE Eart or Essex, 
1576.—The following lines are written in a very 
fine contemporary hand on the blank-leaf between 
the New Testament and “The Whole Booke of 
Psalmes, collected into Englishe Metre by T. 
Sternhod (sic), J. Hopkins and Others,” in a copy 
of the Genevan Bible, “ Printed by John Crespin, 
4to, M.D.LXvit.” The name “Ralph Hawes,” 
with date “ Oct. 22, 1693,” written in the same 
hand, on the title-page and elsewhere, indicates 
the transcriber of the lines: 


ter 


“Canticii Walteri Comitis Essex cantata paulo ante 
mortem suam qui obiit mense Septembris anuo Re* 
Elizabeth viii° anno dm 1576.” 

“QO heavenly god, o father most deare, cast doune thi 
tender eve 


Uppon aw.... that prostrat here’ before thi throne 
doth lie. 

O powre the pretious oyle of grace, into my wounded 
harte, ‘ ; 

O lett the’ droppes of mercie swage, the vigor of my 
smarte 

My sinfull sowle oppressed sore, with carefull clogges 
of synne, 

In humble sort submitts it selfe’ thi mercie for to 
wynne, 


[* Copies of both editions are in the British Museum.— 


Ep.] 


| “Godly and Vertuous Song.” 


| lifting up his hands, and casting up his 


Graunt meie than oh saviour swete,’ to me most ioyfull 
thralle, 
Whose mornefull crie to the alone, doth still for mercie 


eall, 

Thi blessed will I haue dispised, vppon a stubborne’ 
mynde, 

And to the’ sway of worldlie thinges, my selfe I haue 
inclinde, 

Forgetting heaven & heavenlie power, where god & 
saints do dwell, 

My lief had like to treade the stepps, that leades the 
waie to hell, 

But my deare Lord and Leadstarre bright, I will no 
more do soe, 

to thinck vppon my former lief, my 
for woe, 

Alas I sighe’ alas I sobbe’ alas I do repent, 

that euer my licensiouse will, so wickedlie was bent, 

Sith thus therfore with irefull plainte’ thi mercie I do 


hart doth melte 


crave 


O lord for thi great mercies sake, lett me thi mercie 
haue, 

Restore to lief the wretched s ywle, that else is like to 
die, 

So shall my voice unto thi name, singe praise con- 


tinuallie, 
Nowe blessed be’ the’ father first, & 
sonne, 
And blessed be’ tl 
be donn, 
Blesse’ me’ o blessed Trinitie, with thi eternall grace, 
that after death my sowle may haue’ in heaven a 
dwelling place.” 
Whether these touching verses have appeared 
before in print or not—and I do not remember to 
have met with them—their present publication in 


blessed be’ the 


1e’ holie ghoste, by whom all thinges 


| these columns, from a contemporary transcript, 


will not be without interest. Wurtttam Bates. 
Birmingham. 

[hese lines are printed, with some variations, in The 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, edit. 1810, p. 87, entitled 
“ The Complaint ofa Synner,” and signed with the initials 
of F. K., i. « 
Gascoigne. 
of Walter Devereux, the first Earl of Essex of that family, 
and are still extant in a manuscript of the Elizabethan 
period (Sloane collection, No. 1896, p- 58), where they are 
called “ A godly and vertuous Song made by the Honor- 
able the Earl of Essex, lately deceased in anno dom. 1576, 
There is a touching narrative of the earl’s last illness and 
edit. Hearne, 1717, 


Francis Kinwelmersh, a friend of George 
They appear, however, to be the production 


” 


death, prefixed to Camden’s Annales, 
vol. i. p. lxxxix., supposed to have been written by Ed- 
ward Waterhouse, in which allusion made to this 
The writer states that 
“the night following, which was the night before he died, 
he called William Hewes, which was his musician, to 
play upon the virginal and to sing. ‘Play,’ said he, 
‘my song, Will Hewes, and I will sing it myself.’ So 


he did it most joyfully, not 


as the | van, which, 
l, but asa 


: to his 


still looking down, waileth her en veet lark ; 


God.” 

This song, or hymn, which the earl had composed 
during the intervals of pain, like every expression that 
fell from him during his illness, breathes a spirit of true 
and lively faith. Hearne has not only omitted the title 
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prefixed to the narrative, but also the song itself. For- 
tunately the original manuscript of it, supposed to be in 
the handwriting of Thomas Churchyard, came into the 
possession of William Cole, the Cambridge antiquary. 
It is entitled “ The Manner of the Sickness and Death of 
Walter L. Fferers, Earle of Essex and Eawe, and Earle 
Marshall of Ireland, 1575.” The lines are entitled “ The 
Song which his Ho: sung the night before he departed 
this Life.” (Addit. MS. 5845, pp. 337—349.) Following 
the earl’s song in the same manuscript is “An Epitaph 
upon the Death of the foresaid Earle, made by Thomas 
Churchyard.” Vide Select Poetry of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Edward Farr, Camb. 1815, pp. xxviii. 316, 
where the earl’s song is also printed, and the Lives and 
Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex, by the Hon. 
Walter Bourchier Devereux, ed. 1853, i. 145.] 


Retics or WiitrAm Hontrneton, 8. 8.— 

“T had intended to give some examples of the prices 
which relics have fetched at various times; but I will 
content myself with an extract from a would-be humor- 
ous poem called ‘Chaleographimania,’ ‘1 cannot refrain 
from recording the methodistical mania, which was never 
more powerfully evinced by the most bigoted Catholics 
than became manifest a short time back at the sale of 
Huntington's effects at Hermes Hill, Pentonville, when 
among other precious relics of this saint among the 


that; and if I let the present name stand, I may be 
traced by means of the newspapers. There is but one 
way for me to escape, and that is by an addition. An 
addition is no change, and addition is no robbery. With 
this name I was born again ; I was baptised with the Holy 
Ghost ; and I will appeal to any man of sense if a person 
has not a just right to go by the name he was born and 
baptised with.” Towards the close of his extraordinary 
career, his Bank of Fuith proved a bank of gold ; for after 
the death of his first wife, by whom he had thirteen 
children, he married the rich widow of Sir James Sander- 
son, Bart., the daughter of Alderman Skinner. Well 
might he use S. S. for his honorary degree, for he was 
indeed a lucky Sinner Saved. 

William Huntington’s furniture, plate, books, ale and 
beer, town coach and chariot, and a pair of capital brown 


| coach geldings, &c., were sold by auction by Messrs, 


Skinner, Tuchin, and Forrest, at his residences Hermes 
Hill, Pentonville, on Sept. 22, 1813, and three following 
days. It was curious to remark the sincere veneration, 
approaching almost to idolatry, which pervaded the 


| minds of many of the ministers, hearers, and friends on 


ranters, producing extraordinary suis, an old arm-chair | 


must particularly stand recorded, which, although not in- 
trinsically worth fifty shillings, was knocked down to a de- 
votee for sixty pounds ; whilst Saunders | ? },the auctioneer, 
was commissioned to go as far as one hundred had the 
competitorship continued. In addition to this chair mania, 
I have recently been informed that the spectacles of 
Huntington and every other article produced similarly 
exorbitant sums; whilst it is asserted that a wagon of 
the prophet’s was purchased by a farmer, who was one of 
his most zealous followers, for no less a sum than one 
thousand two hundred pounds,’”—Cornhill Mag. April, 
1869, p. 416, art. “On Relics Ecclesiastical.” 

I do not know Chalcographimania, but if, as the 
title suggests, it relates to the pursuit of drawings 
in chalk, I shall find in it no more about Hunting- 
ton. I shall be glad to be referred to any account 
of the sale of his effects. Very few of the many 
stories about the enormous prices given for “ things 
in themselves neither choice nor rare,” merely be- 
cause they have belonged to distinguished persons, 
bear investigation. That two competitors should 
be found for a waggon at twelve hundred pounds 
is strange, and if true the name of the successful 
one must have been well known at the time, and 
also the shrine in which the relic was deposited. 

FItzHoPKINs. 

[A well-sketched account of the career of this extra- 
ordinary character would make a curious chapter in our 
biographical history. His real name was Hunt, which 
he augmented to Huntington, owing to one of the inevit- 
able consequences of “the follies of his youth,” having 
been called upon to support an illegitimate child. Some- 
thing, however, was to be made even of this unlucky juve- 
nile disaster, which he thus narrates in his own peculiar 
style: “ If I change my name the law may follow me for 


this occasion, each bidding to the utmost of his ability 
in order to become the possessor of some precious relic of 
their admired teacher. An old elbow chair sold for the 
enormous sum of sixty guineas, An ordinary pair of 
spectacles fetched seven guineas; a common silver snuff- 
box, five guineas; and every article of plate from 23s. to 
26s. per ounce. One of his sturdy followers purchased a 
barrel of ale which had been brewed for Christmas, be- 
cause he would have something to remember him by. 
Among the books, Owen On the Hebrews and On the 
Spirit sold for 81. 15s. 6d.; Goodwin’s Works, 5 vols. 
16/. 16s., and his own publications in 16 vols, 13/. 10s 
We doubt the accuracy of the statement of his waggon 
having fetched 1,200/., for the entire produce of the sale 
only amounted to 1,8002, 11s. 2}d. In fact, no waggon 
appears in the Sale Catalogue. His cellar was well 
stocked with beer and ale, but did not contain a single 
bottle of wine. 

Chalcographimania ; or the Portrait- Collector and Print- 
seller’s Chronicle, Lond. 1814, is one of the feeble poetical 
productions of W. H. Ireland.] 


Burns: Byrne: O’Byrrne.—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” supply me with information con- 
cerning the history of the Irish sept of Byrne, or 
O'Byrne? Some members of the sept, in abject 
circumstances, are believed to have sought em- 
ployment as miners in the Upper Ward of Lanark- 
shire, near Hamilton, about a century ago. Their 
descendants took the Scottish name of Burns. 

CHAR es Rocers, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

[The expression, “in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, 
near Hamilton,” cannot be accurate, as that burgh is dis- 
tant as the crow flies fully five miles from the nearest 
point of the Upper Ward, which is the parish of Carluke, 
where coal has been wrought from a remote period ; but. 
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the nearest of these old pits is about two miles from the 
point mentioned above. Burn, though not a common, is 
by no means a rare name in the more northern parishes 
of the Upper Ward. The information required might 
perhaps be found by referring to the parochial records of 
Carluke, now in the General Register House at Edin- 
burgh; but it is probable they will be found imperfect, 
as it was the fashion a century ago to keep them on 
loose sheets of paper, many of which have been lost or 
destroyed. } 


Replies. 


PORTRAITS OF LORD MAYORS OF LONDON. 
(4 §. iii. 311.) 


The disappearance of the woodcut series of the 
Elizabethan Lord Mayors is much to be lamented 
as a literary curiosity; for it seems to have been 
unique. It had belonged to the celebrated col- 
lection of Joseph Gulston of Ealing Grove, sold 
in 1786 (as described in Nichols’s Illustrations of 
Literary History, v. 30), and when Granger wrote 
was in the collection of Sir John St.Aubyn, Bart., 
from which it was sold in 1840, asnoticed by C.F.A. 
The Lord Mayors it represented are summed up 


by Granger under their companies, and the total | 


amounts to forty-five. According to the St.- 
Aubyn catalogue there were forty-seven prints. 
The years, from 1558 to 1601, inclusive, are only 
forty-three; but in some years (owing to deaths) 
there were two Lord Mayors. This may account 
for there being more engravings than the number 
of years, and perhaps some title-page or other 
adjunct is counted in the higher number. In 
respect to portraiture the work is of question- 


able value; for Granger informs us that some of | 


the heads “serve for several Mayors.” Some of 
them, however, were copied by W. Richardson 
for the illustrators of Granger—viz. Sir Thomas 
Lee, 1558 (the first of the series); Sir William 
Harper, 1561, the founder of Bedford School; Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, 1597 ; and possibly more, for 
I make mention of the last from Richardson's 
etching now before me—the two former only 


being noticed in Granger's Biographical History of | 


England (edit. 1824). Richardson engraved Sir 
tichard Saltonstall “from an Unique Print in the 
collection of Sir John St Aubin, Bar,” and pub- 


lished his copy March 20, 1794. I shall be glad | 


to learn—1. Whether Richardson copied more ; 
2. Whether loose copies of the original woodcuts 
ever occur separately from the book; 3. Whe- 
ther there is any resemblance between this por- 
trait of Sir William Harper and the picture of 
him now preserved at Bedford; and above all, it 
would be interesting to ascertain, in the event of 
the original series being discovered, whether some 
of the portraits wear an appearance of greater veri- 
similitude than the rest, or whether they are all 


| fanciful and imaginary. The portrait of Sir Wol- 

stan Dixie, Lord Mayor in 1585, was published at 

an early date by H. Holland. The original picture 
| was in the collection of the Marquess of Bute, 
and was again engraved by T. ‘Trotter, 1795; 
and this engraving is inserted in Nichols’s History 
of Leicestershire, exhibiting a very perfect delinea- 
tion of the civic Collar of Esses and its dependent 
jewel at the date of Sir Wolstan Dixie’s mayoralty. 
It will be worth C. F. A.’s trouble to search 
whether the Gulston and St. Aubyn set of en- 
gravings afterwards passed through the very ex- 
| tensive collection of portraits formed by the Duke 
of Buckingham at Stowe. At any event, it is 
greatly to be desired that the present possessor 
will respond to his interesting inquiry. 

J.G.N. 


THE SYON COPE. 
(4* §. iii. 317.) 

The Sloped Edge has forty-five lozenges of 
arms laid down upon it, as mentioned on p. 317, 
In describing them I begin on the dexter side, 
that is to say, on the side opposite to the specta- 
tor’s left hand, at the top. 

1. Vair, a fesse G. semée of lozenges or, each 
charged with a cross B, 

2. Or, two bars B. 

3. Ferrers. As before, but reversed. 

4. Reversed. Quarterly, 1 and 4, G., a castle 
or; the rest very much faded out, Castile; 2 and 
| 3, argent, a lion rampant purpure. I say purpure, 
| but the colour is now nearly, if not quite black. 
Leon, If Lam right in assigning this marshalling 
to Castile and Leon, as I believe I am, then it 
would appear that the lion in Leon was at this 
time taken to be purple. 

5. Azure, @ cross or. 

6. Azure, a lion rampant contourné or, within 
|a bordure G., charged with eight water-bougets 
argent. I have examined these charges repeatedly 
with great care. I cannot make them out to be 
anything but water-bougets. 

7. De Newburg. As before. 

8. Le Despenser. As before; a good deal faded. 

9. Azure, a bend between six birds or. 

10. Gules, semé of cross crosslets or, a saltire 
vair. 

11. Genevile. As before; very carelessly laid 
down, being cut off at the dexter and base points. 

12. Reversed, and cut at the real base-point, 
G., three lions passant gardant or. England. 

13. Clifford. As before. 

14. Reversed. Or, possibly diapered G., on a 
fesse G., three fleurs-de-lys or. 

15. Reversed. G., a lion rampant 
within a bordure B., semée of five foils or. 

16. Reversed. Checky, or and G., on a bend 
azure five horse-shoes argent, 


argent, 
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: <— sopiber ! 
17 as 1, 18 as 2, 19 as 3, 20 as 10, 21 as 13, 
22 as 8. 
28 as 9. This 23rd lozenge is in the centre, at 


the bottom of the cope. Its base point is placed 
towards the dexter. With the next (24) the 
lozenges begin to rise to the sinister side. 

24. Azure, a lion rampant or, within a bor- 
dure G., charged with eight water-bougets; as 
No. 6, but the lion not contourné, 

25. Azure, three pales argent; on a bend G., 


three escallops or, Grandison. 
26. G., a lion rampant or. 
o7 


27. Per fesse, chief, checky or and G., base 
vair. 


28. Genevile. As before. 
29. Per fesse, azure and or, a cross patonce 


extending over the whole field to the sides, coun- 
ter-changed. 

30. Reversed. Argent on a saltire G., nine, 
apparently escallops, or. In each giron of the 
field a bird, apparently proper. 

31. Azure, a fesse of five fusils or, Percy. 

32. Reversed. As No. 1 in The Straight Edge. 

33. Reversed. De Newburg. 

34. Reversed. G.semé of cross crosslets, three 
sturgeons haurient, all or. 

35. Paly of ten, or and B. On a fesse G., three 
mullets of six points argent, pierced B. 

36. Per fesse. Chief G. fretty or; 
bably ermine. 

37. Reversed. 

38. Reversed. 


base pro- 


As No. 9 of these lozenges. 
Or a cross G. charged with five 
lions passant or. In each quarter an ermine spot. 

39. Reversed. Barry of six, azure and or. On 
a chief or, a pule azure between two cantons, the 
sinister canton parted per bend sinister, azure and 
or; the dexter canton, per bend, azure and or. 
On the field an inescocheon lozenge-shaped, fol- 
lowing the shape of the lozenge enclosing the 
field, and showing five ermine spots. Mortymer. 

It is pleasant to see what may be called a con- 
temporary exemplification of this famous coat. 
Heraldic readers will recollect the passage in 
Gerard Leigh where he speaks of it. My copy of 
Gerard Leigh, which is illustrated with a few 
MS. notes in a hand of the period of its issue 
(1612), has opposite to the passage the single 
word difficile. I defer till my next note what I 
have to say about the Mortymer arms. 

40. As No. 24. 

41. Reversed. Per fesse, chief argent three 
8-foils G.; base B., three fleurs-de-lys, or; over 
all a bar G., surmounted by another of lozenges 
argent. 

42. Reversed. G., semé of fleurs-de-lys or; a 
fesse componée (two rows) argent and B. 

43. Reversed. As No. 34, except that here (in 
43) the field is azure. 

44, Reversed. Ermine on a chevron G., three 
charges or; possibly fleurs-de-lys. 
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45. Gironné of twelve, or 
bourne. 

This is the last lozenge. It stands at the top, 
on the sinister side, under the Straight Edge. 

I will ask for room for one more note on this 
subject, in which I will describe the Morse, and 
will add a few remarks upon the details which I 
have given. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


and B. Bassing- 





About three years ago I saw the proof-sheets, 
as far as they then had reached, of — 

“ A Descriptive Catalogue of Church-vestments, Dresses, 
Silk Stuffs, Needlework, and Tapestries forming that See- 
tion of the South Kensington Museum, by the Very Rev. 
Daniel Rock, D.D.” 

In it there was a long and elaborate description, 
spread over many pages, of that marvel and glory 
of the English needle, the Syon Cope, the 
heraldry worked on which was minutely set 
forth, and the names given of those to whom the 
blazonry belonged. On asking not long ago why 
this catalogue had not as yet been published, I 


| was told by one of the officers that as soon as all 
| the photographs in illustration of the finest speci- 
| mens were done it would come forth. 


| of his three above-recited remarks. 


Your correspondent D. P. says: “I do not 
think that, as they (the armorial bearings) now 


| stand, we see them as they were first put on.” 


“Tt is, at first sight, very surprising to observe 
that several of these arms are reversed ; that is 
to say, the base of the arms is put uppermost. 
This fact can, I think, be explained best, if not 
only, by the supposition that they were all moved 
long after they had been worked, and replaced 
without sufficient care or knowledge.” And 
again he asserts: “It will be observed also by 
any one who inspects the Morse that it has evi- 
dently been cut off a piece of work with no regard 
to the design upon it, in order to obtain material 
for making it what it now is.” Every time I go 
into the South Kensington Museum—an institu- 
tion, by the bye, of which every Briton has good 
reason to be proud, as being the finest and the 
most instructive thing of the kind which the world 
has hitherto produced—I always treat myself to a 
sight of the Syon Cope. I know it well; and I 
wholly differ from D, P., on each and every one 
Had that 
gentleman bethought himself of the fact that this 
cope was so wrought as to be seen, not stretched 
out flat inside a case, but to show itself worn 
upon the shoulders of an officiant, he would, among 


| the praises he so fitly bestows upon its heraldry, 


have pointed out the foresight of those who 
sewed the orphrey on it as it now is, so that 
when the vestment was used the heraldry should 
come rightly. Some short time back a corre- 
spondent, F. C. H., hazarded a reading of the 
abridged inscription which, to my mind, was any- 


thing but happy. J.R. 
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CUCKOO RIMES. 
20, 94, 204.) 


I well remember a song which my old nurse 
used to sing some fifty-five years ago, the first 
two verses of which are nearly that quoted by 
E. M‘C. in “N. & Q.” 

«“ The cuckoo’s a fine bird, she sings as she flies, 

She brings us glad tidings, and she tel!s us no lies: 

She sucks the sweet lily to make her voice clear, 

And the more she cries ‘cuckoo!’ the summer draws 

near. 

A walkin’ and a talkin’, and a walkin’ goes nigh, 

‘To meet my sweet Willum, he'll be here by and by. 

For a meet'n’ is a pleasure and a partin’ is a grief, 

And a false-hearted lovyer is worse nor a thief; 


(4® S. iii. 


For a thief can but rob me and take all I have, 

But a false-hearted lovyer brings me to my grave. 

The grave it will rot me and bring me to dust, 

And if I be forsaken, I suppose, then, I must.” 

Iam not quite certain as to the final ending 
of the last two lines, whether it was as I have 
written it, or (more likely) — 

“The grave it will rot me and turn me to clay, 


And if I be forsaken, I know not for why! 

In either case the abrupt and mconclusive con- 
clusion affords abundant scope for the ingenuity 
of the scholiast on such nursery literature ; though, 
supposing my memory to be sufficiently retentive, 
and my old nurse’s version of the song correct, | 
think I could trace the connection of the love-sick 
maiden’s musings: which point, however, I will 
leave to other critics for solution. May I ask in 
return, whether any of your numerous corre spond- 
ents can furnish the remainder of another rustic 
lover’s “lament,” which I remember when a 
youth hearing from a relative of mine in Wilts, 
who had a keen sense of humour, and was curious 
in picking up old country “ national melodies.” 

I can recall only the first verse, which I give in 
the vernacular — 

“ Dwun’t ee zee yan purrty leet’! turrt’l dove, 

A sett’n up’n yander tree . . . hee? 
A meakin of ‘is méan for tha lost of ’is love, 
As I shaul do forr thee my dee . . . urr, 
As I shaul do forr thee . . . hee.” 

The effect of the diwresis of the syllables “ tree,” 
and “he,” with the interpolation of the ‘‘haspirate,”’ 
emphasis gratia, or, a8 Mr. Samuel Weller says, 
to “ make it more tenderer,” must be heard to be 
appr ciated 

I may add that both airs have the minor ele- 
ment so common in our country music, the former 
in the final and the latter in the penultimate 
phrase of the melody. F. T. B. 

Gloucester. 


rHOMAS MUIR. 

(4 S. iii. 288.) 
The unfortunate fate of this individual afforded 
Cobbett an amount of gratification which he did 





not fail to express with all the vigour and energy 
of his style : — 

“The miscreant Muir has lost one eye. So far so 
good. But he should have lost two. However, to be 
continually tormented with the sight of his totally dis- 
figured visage, may, for aught | know, be a greater 
punishment than blindness itself; and if so, I am glad 
he has got one eye left. 

“ He was a fine rosy-gilled fellow, when he stood, like 
an impudent villain as he was, and dared the Court of 
Sessions in Scotland. He has now got the marks of 
liberty and equality—an empty purse, lank sides, and a 
mutilated face. A thousand blessings on the ball that 
caused his wounds! May such never be wanting while 
there is a Jacobin traitor on earth! He may now read 
his sin in his punishment; for, like Cain, he is ‘ marked, 
and a fugitive, and a vagabond on the earth.’ So much 
for vain and disappointed ambition! Read this, ve De- 
mocrats, and pause and ponder, and ponder and pause.” 
— Register, vol. vii. pp. 162-266, (Sept. 12, 1797.) 

These truculent remarks are versified in a rare 
poetical piece published on the other side of the 
Atlantic : — 

“ Muir the rascal’s lost one eve— 
So far so good, or may I die, 
He surely should have lost the two ; 
But hold—let me that thought review. 
To be tormented with the sight 
Of visage in such hideous plight, 
Perhaps may be, for aught I know, 
Unto the wretch more dreadful blow 
Than if he had lost both his eves ; 
If so, I’m glad. I won't disguise. 
He was rosy-gill’d and full of blood, 
When, impudently, the villain st 
And Scotland’s Court of Sessions dar’d, 
As if by nought he could be scar’d. 
Of Liberty, the haughty spark, 
And equality has got th’ mark— 
An empty purse, lank meagre sides, 
‘And mutilated face besides, 
A thousand blessings on the ball 
That caus’d his wounds. Such fate bean 
All Jacobin traitors, great and small.” 

The Porcupiniad : a Hudibrastic Poem in three 
Cantos. Addressed to William Cobbett by 
Matthew Carey. 8vo, Philadelphia, 1799. 
Canto ii. line 402. 

Some particulars relating to Muir will be found 
in a “ Memoir of Thomas Hardy, Founder of, and 
Secretary to, the London Corresponding Society, §e. 
By Himself.” London, 8vo, 1832. From a letter 
(p. 49) from Hardy to Witherspoon I learn that 
there is a portrait of Muir from a bust, after a cast 
from life by Banks, which is an excellent portrait ; 
and further, that the wounds of the patriot were 
occasioned by a splinter. Witiiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 


ood, 


THE KORAN. 
(4t® §S. iii. 218.) 

In the latter part of his career Mahomet had 
many Arabic amanuenses, some of them occa- 
sional, as Ali and Othman; others official, as Zeid 
ibu Thabit, who learned Hebrew expressly to con- 
duct such business at Medina as Mahomet had in 
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that language. In the Katib al Wackidi’s collec- 


tion of despatches, the writers of the original | 


documents are mentioned, and they amount tu 


fourteen (Muir, Mahomet 1. iii.n.). Hodzeifa, who | 


had observed the different readings of the Syrians 
and of the men of Iric [Persians], was alarmed at 
the number and extent of the variations, and 


warned Othmiin to interpose, and “ stop the people | 


before they should differ regarding their Scrip- 
tures, as did the Jews and Christians.” So care- 
fully indeed has it been preserved, that there are 
no variations of importance, we might almost say 
no variations at all, amongst the innumerable 
copies of the Koran scattered throughout the vast 
bounds of the empire of Islam (Muir, 1. xiv.). Of 
all the editions, the differences consist only in the 
number of the verses, but they are all said to con- 
tain the same number of words, namely 77,639, 
and the same number of letters, 323,015; for the 
Mahometans have in this also imitated the Jews, 
and have computed the number of times each 
particular letter of the alphabet is contained in 


the Koran. (Sale, Prelim. Dis. s. iii. p. 58). The | 


same certainty and identity of the Koran is con- 
firmed by Fluegel (Koran, v.) 

The pretended translation of Fatma-Zaida (who 
has no connection, I believe, with the author of 
Shadows and Sunshine) which was published at 
Lisbon in 1864, I have compared with the ori- 
ginal, and I find it to consist chiefly of extracts 
and erroneous renderings. It varies from the 
order of chapters in the Koran, and introduces 

ages not to be found in it. From the intro- 
uction of some Turkish words by way of explain- 


ing the French, I infer that she is probably in | 


ssession, under the auspices of the dervish 
éhémet-Abdel, her teacher, of a Turkish selec- 


tion from the Koran purgated to suit the tastes of | 
women, who unless they should be transformed | 
into houris, will find themselves in want of situ- | 


ations in Paradise (Muir, Mahomet, iii. 304). Fatma 


tells her readers, “J’ai lu cet Alkoran traduit | 
en Frangais, et moi, Musulmane,-je n’y ai rien 


compris.” This is just what I suspect her teacher 
intended. It is incomprehensible to her sex, and 
therefore other Korans have been provided for the 
women on the principle of any tub to catch the 
whale (Swift). If another edition of Fatma- 
Zaida’s l’Alkoran (“ Le livre par excellence”) 


should be in demand, I would respectfully submit 


that she should fortify her statements of three 
Korans all differing from Mabomet’s universally 
received text, by proof of autopsis. 
T. J. Buckton. 
3, Wiltshire Villas, Stockwell, S.W. 


MEDAL OF CARDINAL YORK. 
(4 S. iii, 243.) 


Sir Bernard Burke has copied the medal of 
1788 erroneously. Two medals were struck by 
Henry; one upon the death of his father (= Pre- 
tender I.), January 1, 1766 (not 1760, as Walter 
Scott has it). The only doubtful letters are M.D., 
which I read Magnus Decanus, analogous to cur 
archdeacon; but, not being well up in Roman hier- 
archeology, I leave it sub judice. I am certain it 
is not “Doctor of Medicine.” * The last letters 
state that he was vice-chancellor of the Holy 
Roman Church. The other medal struck upon the 
| death of his brother (= Pretender II.), on the 
night of February 1 and 2 (not February 31, as 
Scott says), 1788, is correctly given by your cor- 
respondent J. N. O., and serves to put Sir B. 
Burke right. 
| This medal had his half-length portrait with 

the mantle and hat of a cardinal on one side, 
| and on the other a female carrying the cross, with 
a Bible in her hand, a lion at her feet, the British 
crown and cardinal’s hat, and St. Peter’s, with a 
bridge in the distance. In this he styles himself 
King of France, which he was de jure; but the 
house of Brunswick never could have such claim 
either de jure or de facto, and George III. pru- 
dently abandoned the use of a title which was 
obnoxious to a people who, in 1801, would “stand 
no nonsense.” 

No personal attentions of Louis XV.f or his 
sole successor to any branch of his own family, 
of which the Stuarts were a constituent part, 
could waive Henry’s title of King of France, or 
give any just cause of offence under the circum- 
stances, and which title he would have held if on 
the throne then occupied by George III. In such 
an instance as this there could be no ingratitude. 
If Henry were rightfully King of England, he 
was also rightfully King of France: the depriva- 
tion of the exercise of a right does not abrogate 
the right itself: it had come to be titular, but 
the histories of France and England demonstrate 
| its reality. He was Bishop of Ostia, Velletro, and 
Frascati ; Vice-Chancellor of the Romish Church, 
and Archpriest of the Basilica of the Vatican ; 
the King of France gave him the rich abbey of 


* Forcellini gives the following meanings of M.D.: 
Magno Deo; Manibus Diis; Manu Divina; Matri Dea- 
rum ; Matri Deum; Matri Dulcissime ; Matris Dignis- 
sime; Matris Dulcissime; Memoria Dignus; Merenti 
Dedit; Militum Dacorum; Monumentum Dedicavit ; 
| Monumentum Dedit ; Monumentum Donavit. 


+ This king, pursuant to a secret treaty with England, 
drove Pretender II. out of France in three months after- 
wards, and in such way, it was agreed, as to preclude him 
from disturbing the peace here. (Capefigue, Louis XV. 
ch, 23.) He imprisoned Charles Edward at Vincennes, 
and then transported him out of France. (Penny Cyc. 
| xxiii. 163 ; Klose, 411.) 
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Auchin and that of St. Amand, &c. (Klose, Cari 
Stuart, 489.) 

Henry (=Pretender III.) died in 1807. 

Whilst on this subject, I may be permitted to 
notice a blunder of Lord Mahon (Hist. of Eng. to 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, iii. 360), who says the 
inscription on Canova’s monument is “to the 
memory of James the Third, Charles the Third, 
and Henry the Ninth, Kings of England”; add- 
ing by way of solemn joke, I suppose, “Names 
which an Englishman can scarcely read without 
a smile or asigh.’’ Now the facts are, that twelve 
years after the death of “ Pretender III.” and 
last, George IV., when Prince Regent, caused 
Canova to put up this monument in the chapel of 
the Virgin Mary in the temple of St. Peter's at 
Rome, with three half-length portraits in mezzo- 
relievo, representing the father and his two sons,, 
having this inscription : — 

Jacobo IIT. 
Jacobi II. Magne Brit. Regis Filio, 
Carolo Edvardo, 
et Henrico, Decano Patrum Cardinalium, 
Jacobi III. Filiis, 
Regie Stirpis Stuardiw Postremis. 
Anno MDCCCXIX, 
Seati Mortui 
Qui in Domino moriuntur. 

(Works of Canova, vol. iii.; M. Vasi, Ztin. ii. 
469 ; Real Encyklopiidic, art. “Stuart”; A. Le- 
wald, Prakt. Reisehandl. 307; Murray's Rome, 
107.)* 

No European dynasty has been so remarkable 
as the Stuart family for individual misfortune — 
“plus infortunée encore qu'illustre, qui avait 
rempli le monde du bruit de ses malheurs.” The 
causes are well worthy of investigation, and we 
ought not to be satisfied with the Mahomedan 
solution, “It is the will of God,” which is in 
effect the ascription to the Deity of the sins and 
errors of humanity. 

When will Englishmen cease to regard the de- 
scendants of James II. with the rancour of party- 
spirit? In Germany they are deemed a noble 
spectacle—“ great men struggling with adversity.” 
When shall we say with Seneca, “Ita adfecti 
sumus, ut nihil eque magnam apud nos admira- 
tionem occupet, quam homo fortiter miser” ? 

T. J. Buckton, 

3, Wiltshire Terrace, Stockwell, S.W. 


Count pE Montiso (4% S. iii, 288.) —Count 
Montijo lived at Frankfort from the autumn of 
1741 until June, 1742. There exists a curious set 
of engravings published at Augsburg in 1743, and 
representing the principal festivals given by the 
count during his residence at Frankfort. Their 
dates may perhaps interest Unepa. 








* In the crypt where the bodies lie they are distin- 
guished as James III., Charles III, and Henry IX. 


| Isaac Dorislaus, his son, with 


1. November 18, 1741 (St. Elizabeth’s Eve), 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth, the consort of 
Philip V. King of Spain; illuminations of the 
town house, and the villa rented by Count Mon- 
tijo, and fireworks on the Main. Four plates 
engraved by H. Sperling, J. Wangnér, and G. A. 
Wolffgang. 

2. January 24, 1742, in honour of the election 
of Charles VI.: illumination of the count’s town 
residence, a house still existing in the Gallus- 
strasse. No. 1, engraving by G. A Wolffgang. 

3. May 24, 1742, in honour of the coronation of 
Charles VI.: fireworks on the Main, near the 
count’s villa, engraving by H. Sperling. 

FRANCOFURTENSIS. 


g 


Isaac Dortstavus (4" §S, iii. 287.) —I regret not 
to be able to say anything about the mother and 
grandmother of Dorislaus; but as Mr. Epwarp 
Peacock says that any information about him or 
his family will be useful to him, I may be allowed 
to state that I possess a hard-featured engraved 
portrait of the doctor, and three documents rela- 
tive to him: First, warrant for payment of 100/. to 

bis acquittance for 
the receipt thereof, being for Judge-Advocate 
Dorislaus's “ salarie of flive hundred pounds due 
for foure months ended the 13th day of May, 
1649.” (He was assassinated on the 12th. This 
warrant is dated at the “Comittee for the pub- 
lique Revenue sitting at Westminster, the second 
day of June, 1649,” and is signed by “H. Ed- 
mondes, H. Vane, Hen. Mildmay, John Trenchard, 
Cor. Holland,”—well-known names at this event- 
ful period—and addressed to “Thomas Ffaucon- 
berge, Esq.’”’ (or Ffauconbridge, for the name is 
written both ways on the same document.) 
£:condly, from the same Committee of Public 
Revenue, “ An allowance of 250/. for D* Doris- 
laus’ funeral.” Signed by Serj. Thorpe and the 
same members, excepting Thos. Grey of Groby 
instead of Hen. Mildmay; it is dated May 17, 
1649. And, lastly, aspower of attorney wholly in 
the handwriting of Isaac Dorislaus the son, and 
signed by his sister Margret, with her seal (a 
stag), dated July 1, 1649, empowering him ‘to 
act for her as her attorney, and to receive the sum 
of 5002. 
Mr. Epwarp Peacock of course knows that 


| old Isaae Dorislaus was a Dutchman, and doctor 


of civil law at Leyden, whence he went to Eng- 
land and was appointed to read lectures on his- 
tory at Cambridge; but avowing republican prin- 
ciples, he was obliged to resign. He afterwards 
became judge-advocate in the king’s army, but 
quitted his service for that of the parliament, 
and assisted in drawing up the charge against 
CharlesI. In 1649 he was sent ambassador to the 
Hague, where he was stabbed, while at supper, by 
some exiled royalists. The parliament caused his 


body to be brought to England, where it was 
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interred in Westminster Abbey; here, however, 
it was not suffered to remain: at the Restoration 
it was exhumed, and finally buried in St. Mar- 
garet’s churchyard. P. A. de. 


InctsEp Cross vron Eccresrastics (4 S. iii. 
173.) — Probably this was the cruciform Thau 
mentioned by St. Jerome on Ezek. ix., and by 
Origen and Tertullian. Bishop Andrewes explains 
its mystical meaning : — 

“ This reward is for those whose foreheads are marked 
with Tau, the last letter in the Hebrew alphabet . 
they only shall escape the wrath to come. This crown 
is laid up for them that can say, ‘I have finished my 
course well.’ ” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Archangels bear a cross on the brow; and the | 
cowl of the Eastern bishops, like those once worn | 


by the Staurophoroi, canons of Constantinople, is 
marked in a similar manner. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcorrt, B.D., F.S.A. 


‘ 


Frencu And Dutcn Vesset (4* S. iii. 263.)— 
It is very improbable that a Dutch vessel should 
have chased a French one, or vice versd, in the 
Thames as far as the Tower, in Elizabeth’s reign, 
without both being captured: for Elizabeth by 
connivance promoted piracy, and especially in the 
Thames, insomuch that it was matter of repeated 
remonstrance to her by Holland and France, 
which she evaded as well as she could; but, in 
effect, admitting that all she had hitherto done 
to put it down had proved ineffectual. The 
Drakes, Kaleizhs, and other nobles, were pirates. 
The press-gang was in great use in Elizabeth's 
reign, for she even impressed singers for her 
chapel service. 

Perhaps J. S. W. may refer to the reign of 
Charles I1., June 13, 1667, when the City of 
London was in consternation apprehending a 
French invasion, removing their families and most 
valuable goods, and when even Pepys made his 
will. As far as government was concerned, every- 
thing was in confusion: no one could be found to 
attend to his department, which he would put off 
upon some other. “The Royal James,” “Oake,” 
and “London,” were burnt by the enemy with 
their fire-ships; “The Royal Charles” had been 
taken before: “two or three men-of-war came 
up with them, and made no more of Upnor 
Castle’s shooting than of a fly.” Ships were pro- 
vided to be sunk in the river, about Woolwich, 
to prevent the French and Dutch ships from 
coming higher up. On June 14, 1667, Pepys says, 
“we do not hear that the Dutch are come to 
Gravesend, which is a wonder.” He affirms that 


the dismay was as great as when the City was on | 


fire the year before. T. J. Buckxron. 


Tue Games or “ Hop-scotcn” anv “Trp-cat” 
(4 S. ii. 371, 474.)—On looking over back num- 
bers of “N. & Q.,” we observe Cot. Extis’s sug- 


| 


joined. 
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gestion as to the introduction of these games into 
India. It certainly can be shown that “ tip-cat,” 
at least, was known to the Venetians more than 
a century before 1667: for two figures engaged 
in it are represented, over and over again, in the 
woodcut initials used in some of the smaller books 
which issued from the Giolito press at Venice 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, 
MOoLINI AND GREEN, 
27, King William Street. 


Wisp (4S. iii. 174.)—A bundle of straw is 
in Craven a “ wisp,” and sometimes a /ap of straw, 
though the latter term is more properly applicable 
to a small bundle, or (to coin a word) a wisplet. 
Tam not acquainted with the places named by 
TREBREG, and therefore cannot say whether straw 
is one of théir staple or stable commodities, I 
have seen in an old print Will-o’-the-wisp re- 
presented as a little imp armed with a wisp of 
straw in one hand and a lantern in the other. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


MeetinGc Eresrows (4 S, iii. 184, 255.)— 
Although “the charm of married eyebrows ” may 
be repugnant to European ideas of taste, it is so 
far from being contrary to the Asiatic canon of 
beauty, that where it does not exist, or rather 
where it is only imperfectly developed, the young 
of both sexes, particularly among Mohammedans, 
are in the habit of prolonging the curves by means 
of black pigment until they are perfectly con- 
W. E. 

Percy Brsnorp or Dromore: MorrvARrEs 
(4 S$. ii. 488, 567; iii, 151, 273.)— Wilby, in 
Northamptonshire, is no great distance from Easton 
Maudit, and Percy was presented to the rectory 
of the latter place by the Earl of Sussex in 1756. 
He resigned both benefices on his appointment to 
the bishopric of Dromore in 1782. In those times, 
no doubt, a single service on Sunday at each church 
was deemed amply sufficient. If your correspond- 
ent S. will refer to “ N. & Q.” 3" S. v. 243-4, he 
will find some particulars of, and extracts from, 
the register at Wilby by W. W.S. Like that 
at Easton Maudit, it has had the restoring and 
careful hand of Perey. I add one or two extracts 
made by his own hand in the register at Easton 
Maudit : — 

“ Anno Domini 1765. Samuel Canada (a Negro boy, 
orrather a Mulatto from the Mosquito Shore in the West 
Indies) aged about 8 or 10 years, belonging to Lord Sus- 
sex, was baptized Jan. 5. Godfathers were his Lordship 
& Charles Stuart, Esq'*. Godmother, M™ Cramp the 
Housekeeper.” 

On another page is the following record of the 
gift of the communion-plate : — 





“ The silver chalice and the cover (both of them gilt) 
which have the letters T. M. engraved upon them, were 
the gift of the Right Rev. Thomas Morton, Bishop of 
Durham, who died in this parish 1659. The others were 
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probably given about that time by S* Henry Yelverton, 
Bart., that true son and great ornament of the Church of 
—~ “ Tos. Percy.” 
Bishop Morton, who had been ejected from his 
see by the parliament, died at Easton Maudit in 
1659, at the advanced age of ninety-four. He 
had filled during his ejectment the comparatively 
humble office of tutor in the Yelverton family, 
which then resided at the hall, and on his death 
his remains found a grave under the altar of the 
church there. He left but one hundred pounds, 
which was sufficient for his funeral expenses and 
for the erection of a small monument to his me- 
mory; but as Thucydides says, avdpav yap émpavay 
wioa vii tapos, Kal od ornrAav udvor év TH vixeig Tnmaives 
GAAG Kal ey TH jw) mpoonxovcn &ypapos 
Tis yveuns waddov i) Tov Epyou év= 
Siaitar at. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


éxivypagh, 
prey T2ap éxd IT@ 


“Perripious” Apron (4 8, iii. 32.)—The 
stigma which Livy affixed on the Carthaginians 
has become proverbially applicable in modern 
times to ourselves, and the Punica fides of old 
finds its modern representative in British perfidy. 
By whom the phrase“ was first used, I do not 
know; but it is, of course, far older than Bos- 
suet. In the extremely curious Description des 
Royaulmes d Angleterre et d Escosse, composée par 
Estienne Perlin, Paris, 1558, reprinted by Bowyer 
and Nicho!s, London, 4to, 1775, we read: — 

“ On pe ilt dire des Angloys ny en la guerre ilz ne sont 
fors, ny en la paix ilz ne sont fideles, et comme dict 
YEspagnol, Angleterre bonne terre male gente, ete.”— 
Page 10. 

Again: — 

“ Le peuple fier et seditieux et de mauvaise conscience, 
et infidelle & leur parole, comme il est appert par expe- 
rience. Ces vilains la hayent toutes sortes d’estrangeres, 
et jacois qu'il soyent en bone terre et bonne contrée, 
comme desia j’ay allegué auparavant, toutes fois du tout 
sont mechans et addonnés & tout vent: car maintenant 
il aymeront un prince, tournez la main il le vouldrout 
tuer et crucifier.”"—Page 12. 

M. Perlin appears to have visited England 
during the last two years of Edward VI. 

Misson, in his Memoirs and Observations in his 
Travels over England, with some Account of Scot- 
land and Ireland, translated by J. Ozell (London, 
8vo, 1719), undertakes the defence of our national 
character in a very friendly and liberal spirit : — 

“The inhabitants of this excellent country are tall, 
handsom, well-made, fair, active, robust, couragious, 
thoughtful, devout, lovers of the liberal arts, and as 
capable of the sciences as any people in the world. I 
can't imagine what could occasion the notion that I 
have frequently observed in France, that the English 
were treacherous. "Tis strange that they, of all nations 
of the world, should lie under this scandal : they, whose 
generosity cannot so much as bear that two men should 
fight without an equality of arms, offensive and defen- 
sive. Ile that should venture to use either cane or sword, 


} 


against a man that had nothing to defend himself with 
but his hands, would run a risque of being torn to pieces 
by the ’prentices of the neighbourhood and by the mob. 
*Tis certainly great injustice to reckon treachery among 
the vices familiar to the English.”—Page 73. 

This book of Misson’s is not only characterised 
by extreme liberality of judgment, but is so re- 
plete with curious and valuable observations on 
the manners of our nation as they appeared to a 
foreigner, that, as Brand remarks in his Popular 
Antiquities, “it may with justice be observed of 
this author, that no popular custom escaped his 
notice.” Wittram Bates, 


Birmingham. 


ORDER OF THE GUELPHS oF Hanover (4"8, 
iii. 188, 293.) — Referring to letters relative to 
the Order of the Guelphs of Hanover, especially 
in your last number (p. 293),in which the writer 
states that several physicians and surgeons received 
that distinction. I believe it will be found that 
previous to the death of William IV. only two 
physicians — viz. Sir Henry Halford and Sir 
Mathew Tierney—and one surgeon, Sir Astley 
Cooper, had received the order of G.C.H. After 
that sovereign’s death the order became attached 
to the King of Hanover, who conferred the K.C.H. 
on Dr. Chambers, who attended William IV. at 
his death, and on Dr. David Davies, who had 
been the personal medical attendant of his Majesty 
when Duke of Clarence, and continued so until 
his death. The Gazette of July 19, 1837, states 
that Dr. David Davies, K.C.H. was knighted by 
her Majesty. Dr. Chambers declined the honour 
of knighthood. The Gazette of August 8, among 
the royal medical appointments, mentions Sir 
Henry Halford, G.C.H., Sir Astley Cooper, G.C.H., 
and W. F. Chambers, M.D., K.C.H. 

Dr. Chambers remained Dr. Chambgrs until his 
death. There were twenty-one royal medical ap- 
pointments in that Gazette, of whom only four 
survive —Sir James Clark, Sir Henry Holland, 
Dr. Latham, and Dr. Neil Arnott. Upon William 
IV. coming to the throne he conferred the order 
on all his sons and sons-in-law, with the excep- 
tion of the Rev. Lord Augustus Fitzclarence and 
General C, R. Fox. C. H, 


Hatantow: Rumperow (4" §. iii. 65.) —These 
words I take to mean “hale (haul) and tow, 
room below,” and to have been the «éAevoua or 
word given by the men in the hold of the vessel 
to those managing the crane above on the wharf 
or in the warehouse, as the case might be. 

I have read somewhere, but unfortunately 
omitted to “ make a note of it,” that these words 
were in use in loading vessels on the Tyne down 
to the present century. 

I am not surprised to hear that it formed part 
of the Helston Furry Song, seeing that its river 
was formerly navigable, and that at Port Leven, 
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| 
only three miles from it, ships have been laden | 


for probably many centuries past. 
Henry T. River. 


Cuttpe or Cuitperne, Lanetey, Herts (4% 
8. iii. 228.)— Hermentrupe, to whose pen 
“N. & Q.” is indebted for so many interesting 
communications, is in error as to the origin of this 
name. It was so called, not from its having been 
an hospice for the royal children, but from the fact 
that it was originally a pasture for cows belonging 
to the abbey of St. Alban’s, the milk of which 
was devoted to the use of the younger monks who 
required a milk diet (/acticiniis alendorum). This 
we learn from Matthew Paris, Gesta Abbatum S. 
Albani, vol. i. p. 54. : Henry T. Rivey. 


Bent Corns (4 S, iii. 126.) — The practice of 
bending coins, for some advantage supposed to be 
gained thereby, 
tensively, in the Middle Ages. 

When a sick person hoped to be cured through 
the agency of some particular saint, one or more 
coins were bent (plicati) in honour of that saint 


| 


revailed, and perhaps very ex- | 


(ad sanctum) in close juxtaposition with the | 


tient’s body, and accompanied probably with an 
invocation to the saint. hn the case also of ailing 
infants and sick animals, such as horses, cows, and 
ultry, the coin was similarly bent over the 
ody. 

On recovery, the coin seems to have been some- 
times sent as a present to the church or shrine of 
the favouring saint; but in most instances it 
would seem to have been retained by the person 
who had experienced the benefit of his favour; and 
sometimes, a silver penny being the coin mostly 
used, it was gilded before being put by. 

In some cases again, after an unexpected re- 
covery, a silver penny was bent in honour of the 
saint to whose intervention the recovery was sup- 
posed to be due, and sent as [a present to his 
shrine. 

The practice, in this point of view, had pro- 


In the first part of the Gesta Abbatum 8. Albani 
(published in the Rolls Series) which was com- 
piled by Matthew Paris, not improbably from an 
earlier work of Stephen’s reign, there is the fol- 
lowing passage in reference to the evil life of 
Wulnoth the fourth abbot : — 

“Vitam in tantam sanctitatem commutavit, faciendo 
de necessitate virtutem, quod ...... vitam felici fine 
terminavit.”—vol. i. p. 20. 

Henry T. Rirey. 

“THerReE’s NAE Luck anout THE House” (4% 
S. iii. 282.) —- Miss Sarah Tytler has been guilty 
of a very rash statement in saying that the au- 
thorship of this song “has been settled by com- 

tent authorities.” The question is still in dispute 
vetween Jean Adams and W. Julius Mickle. 
The fact is, that the evidence on both sides is de- 
fective. On the part of Jean Adams it amounts 
to this—that she often repeated the song to 
respectable persons, and claimed it as her own 
composition, and that others often heard it spoken 
of as being her composition. But, looking at the 
known writings of Jean Adams, there is nothing 
in them to indicate her power to write a song “so 
excellent and so full of natural simplicity.” On 
the other hand, the clainrof W. Julius Mickle is 
equally defective. In his translation of the Lusiad, 
and in his other published works, nothing seems 


| in favour of his having written such a song. All 


bably died out before the Reformation; but from | 


the reputation of good luck traditionally attending 
coins of this description that had been hoarded in 
families for generations, it very probably became 


a general impression that any coin when bent 4 - 
8 P ~ | Crosse sermon does not adequately inform on it. 


would bring good luck, and hence the continuance 
of the practice. 


Many particulars in reference to the supersti- 


tious practice of bending coin in honour of a saint 
are to be found in the Miracula Simonis de Mont- 
fort, published by the Camden Society in 1840, 
and edited by Mr. Halliwell from the Cotton 
MS. Vespas. A. vi. Henry T. Riey. 


“To mMAkE A Virtue or Necessity ” (4" §. iii. 


173.)—This saying is not unfrequently to be | 


found in our medisval chroniclers. I can at pre- 
sent give but one instance, however, but that the 
earliest one that I have met with. 


| &e., 2 pages—To the 


internal evidence is against him, and it will be 
remembered that he never claimed the authorship. 
That a strangely incorrect copy of the song was 
found among his papers is surely no proof that he 
was the author. I went into this subject some 
years since with my late friends Captain Charles 
Gray and Mr. George Farquhar Graham, aud we 
came to the conclusion that neither Jean Adams 
nor W. Julius Mickle wrote the song, and that the 
real author has yet to be discovered. 
Epwarp F. Rropavtt. 


WittiAm Crasaaw (4S. iii. 219, 314.)—En- 
gaged in researches on the Crashaws (father and 
son), I feel grateful to Juxta-Turrim for his 
communications to “ N.&Q.” Allow me in return 
slightly to supplement his list of the elder Cra- 
shaw’s writings. The abridged title given of the 


The following is its full title, &c. : — 

“The | Sermon | Preached at | the Crosse, Feb. xiiij. 
1607. | By W. Crashawe, Batchelour | of iuinitie, and 
preacher at the | Temple; | Iustified by the Authour, both 
against Papist, | and Brownist, to be the truth: | 
Wherein, this point is principally followed; namely, 
that | the religion of Rome, as now it stands esta- 
blished, is | worse then euer it was.| 2 Tim. 3. 13.| 
Imprinted at London by H. L. for Edmond Weauer: and 
are | to be solde at the great North-gate of S. Paules | 
Church, 1608.” 4to. 


Collation: Title-page—The xx Wounds found 
to be in the body of the present Romish religion, 
Christian Reader, Xc., 3 
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ages—Authors produced, &c., 3 pages—Sermon 
from Jeremiah ch. li. ver. 11), pp. 174. Its extent 
makes it rather a treatise than a sermon. By the 
way, on the title-page is an irradiated Bible with 
a winged wreath, and the motto “ Veritas tva it 
ysque ad Nvbes.” By a slip of the pen no doubt 
another of his tractates is called The Besotted 
Jesuite. The following is its correct title : — 

“The | Bespotted | Iesvite: | Whose Gospell is full 
of | Blasphemy against the Blood of Christ, | the horrible 
impiety whereof, traduceth to abo | mination with the 
Creature, trampling under | foot : the Blood of the Cove- 
nant, in despight of | the Spirit of Grace. | Which Er- 
ronious Doctrine, is | fully and cleerely laid open, and 
reproved.| By W. C.| And now presented to the 
Honourable, | The House of Commons in Parliament | 
Assembled. | Heb. 10, 29. | Imprinted at London by Bar: 
Alsop, dwelling in | Grubstreet in Honeysuckle Court, 
neere to the | flying Horse. 1641.” Ato. 

Collation: Title-page — Epistle Dedicatory to 
the House of Commons, pp. 11—the Points of New 
Divinity, pp. 1-2—Treatise, pp. 3-102. Besides 
the three editions of The Italian Convert, News 
from Italy of a Second Moses, or the Life of Galea- 
‘cius Caracciolus, the Noble Marquess of Vico, &c. 
I have a dainty little one (18mo), with quaint 
engravings, of 1677. If agreeable, I should be glad 
to communicate with Juxta-Turrm™ further on 
the Crashaw family. A. B. Grosart. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 


Aw Inscription (4 §S., 
mistake in the copy here given. In line 8, for 
“here stay,” read “with him stay.” It had 
already appeared in “N. & Q.” (34 S. x. 411): 
the date, 1691, being also there stated. The 
inscription is not “in a country church in Ox- 
fordshire,” but in Langford church in Berk- 
shire—a building which contains some interesting 
remains of probably Saxon times. The mistake 
arises from the fact that, though belonging to 
Berkshire, Langford is surrounded by parishes 
which form part of the county of Oxford. 

Henry T. Rivey. 


Gurpon (4 S, iii. 300.)\—Mr. Sata makes an 
odd little mistake when he speaks of a “ colour- 
sergeant-major,”’ in connection with a cavalry 
regiment. The noncommissioned officers in the 
Life-Guards are, I believe, lance-corporal, full 
corporal, corporal-major, troop-corporal-major, 
regimental-corporal-major. Probably it is the 
troop-corporal-major who bears the guidon. 

Bensamin Dawson, B.A. 


Broocn or Broacn (4 §, iii. 286.)—Many 
dissent on the pronunciation of this word. Even 
our orthoepists are found at variance in this re- 
spect. Jamieson, Smart, Worcester, and Walker 
maintain that the most correct and the most ele- 
gant form is bréch (broach); while Knowles and 
Perry infer that brooch is the most common. 


| 
iii. 31.)\—There is a 


Webster gives both broach and brooch, with the 
pronunciation brdéche. 

Regarding its orthography, I do not see why 
the word should not be spelt broach, rejecting 
brooch altogether; nor is there any obvious reason 
why our writers have not done so already, unless 
it be to preserve, in some measure, the form whence 
the word is derived, z.e. the Slav. obrutsch or 
obrutsh (long), or perhaps more directly from the 
French broche. H. W. R. 

Jersey. 

“Aw Invatip’s Brste” (4 §S. iii. 238.) — 
Allow me to state for the information of S. H. H. 
that I am the inventor of an instrument for hold- 
ing the book when reading, which may be made 
use of when lying in bed, reclining upon a sofa, or 
sitting in a chair ; is easily adjustable tothe visual 
requirements of every posture, allows perfect free- 
dom to the hands and arms, is sufficiently steady 
for supporting a weighty volume, or writing upon 
if necessary, and can be supplied at a price within 
the reach of all persons. Such instrument will, I 
believe, answer the requirements of any invalid, 
rendering the removal of the binding or division 
of books into portions quite unnecessary, which 
is certainly but a poor device for relieving an 
infirm person of the fatigue of constantly holding 
a volume. E. P. Norra. 

Exeter Row, Birmingham. 

INDIAN oR JupEAN (4 §, iii. 120, 207.)—I 
cannot find any instance of the word “Judean” 
in Shakespeare. Does any contemporary author 
ever use it to mean a Jew? The accent on the 
first syllable is perhaps of no great importance ; 
but Malone’s citation of Nemean is not to the 
point (Greek Neuéa). It is surely extremely pro- 
Pable that those of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
who had visited the East or West Indies for pur- 
poses of commerce or buccaneering would bring 
home stories of precious gems obtained from the 
natives by cajolery or mere pillage. Such tradi- 
tions were still current in Pope’s time — 

“ Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a gem away.” 
And we may well believe that Shakespeare’s 
audience might be familiar with some popular 
narrative of the day which told how an Indian 
had been beguiled of a rich pearl through his 
base preference of some cheap gewgaw from the 
civilised world. C. G. Prowert. 

Garrick Club. 

Copex Mayerranvs (4 §., iii. 146, 274.) — 
In addition to the notices of Simonides and his 
doings in England, permit me to refer to the 
Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1856, under 
the head of “ Literary Forgeries,” in which will 
also be found some account of his proceedings in 
Germany—the whole being derived from German 
sources, as well as from information communicated 
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to me on the spot in Oxford. This article in the 
Gentleman's Magazine happened to be unknown 
to the author of the Annals of the Bodleian 
Library. A further communication, but not by 
me, on “ The Simonides Forgeries,” will be found 
in the November number for 1856 of the same 
magazine, p. 593. Joun Macray. 

Oxford. 

PrystcaL PHENOMENA IN Enetanp (4" 8. iii. 
288.)—Grime will find much curious information 
concerning such phenomena as he inquires about 
in Timms’s Family Topographer, a book pub- 
lished some time between 1800 and 1810. The 
only copy which I have seen is in the library of 
the Chelsea Literary and Scientific Institution. 
Although no doubt out of print, Ido not think 
that it is a scarce work. C. W. BaRkKLey. 

Addiscombe. 

Stonesrec: Tyrverssatt (4* §. iii. 312.) —In 
reply to Mr. R. E. Eerrton- -WARBURTON’S query 
as to “the whereabouts of Stonbreg and Tyvers- 
salt,” it appears to me that “ Stonbreg fayre”’ is 
no other than Stourbridge or Sturbridge fair, well 
known to Cantabs, and celebrated in the “ Nun- 
dine Sturbrigienses”’ (Muse Anglicana, vol. ii. 
p. 79, edit. 1741). Sir John Warburton, I con- 
ceive, does not use the expression, “mone wy] do 
me pleasure at Stonbreg faire,” literally, but 
er rbially, as enforcing the benefits which Diva 

ecunia confers. Tyverssalt is evidently Tever- 
salt, in the hundred of Broxtow, co. Nottingham, 
where probably Sir John was stopping, at the 


mansion- house built by Sir Gilbert Grenhalge in 


the reign of Henry V IL. Jas. CROSSLEY. 


“Tae Tartors” (4 §. iii, 84, 295.)—In Gil- 
liland’s Dramatic Mirror the account of the 
Haymarket Theatre has the following note : — 


“The author of The Tailors remains unknown. The | 


manuscript was sent to Mr. Foote, who was requested to 
bring it forward at his theatre if he thought its merits 


were such as to give it a chance of success; if not, it was | 


to be returned, Foote approved highly of the piece, and 
took a part in it.” 

In a Theatrical Dictionary, published in 1792, 
it is stated, under the head of “The Taylors,” 
that — 


“the author of it hath kept himself concealed; but the 


manner in which it came to the manager is said to be as | 


follows :—A short time before its appearance, Mr. Foote 


received the manuscript from Mr. Dodsley’s shop, offer- | 


ing it for his acceptance, with a request at the same time 
that, if it was not approved, it might be returned in the 
same manner it came to him. Mr. Foote, on perusing it, 


was much pleased with the performance; ordered it | 


immediately into rehearsal, and took the principal cha- 
racter himself,” 

The piece does not appear in The Dramatic 
Works of Samuel Foote, Esq., in 4 vols. 8vo, 
J. F. and C., Rivington. 

All the warks which I have cited are now lying 
before me. Ido not allege them as conclusive ; 


| of another religious establishment. 
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but they may serve to increase Mr. Bares’s 
doubts, if not to shake Mr. Jackson’s conviction, 
of Foote being the author of The Tailors, 

W. W.T. 


Boyp: Eart or Kirmarnock (4" §. iii. 287.) 

According to Douglas, Charles Boyd married first 
a French lady, and secondly Anne, youngest 
daughter of Alexander Lockhart of ‘Covington, 
He was without issue by the last; but by the first 
wife he had a daughter—who married ‘April 22, 
1783, Charles Gordon of Wardhouse—and a son, 
Major Charles Boyd, who married at Edinburgh, 
Dec. 24, 1784, the daughter of John Haliburton 
of Princes Street. She died at Edinburgh, Sept. 3, 
1785, leaving a son. 

No issue is given to William Boyd, who was 
in the Royal Navy. 

There is a Miss Boyd —a descendant of one of 
the ill-fated family—who now lives at the old 


| castle, and she might possibly assist C. S. further. 


G. F. D. 


Sir Witi1Am Brackstonr’s PLAGIARIsMs (4 
S. iii. 30.) —Witi reference to the remark of Mr. 
Ratrg Troms that neither Bentham nor Austin 
have noticed a striking plagiarism of Blackstone's, 
I would observe that } Mai aine, in his Ancient Law, 
when speaking of some of the theories concerning 
the first principles of law, says: “They may be 
read in the introductory chapters of our own Black- 
stone, who has transcribed them textually from 
Burlamagni.” Eveéne E. Srreer. 


Lapy Barpara Fitzroy, ete. (4 S. iii. 287.) 

“One [of the brass plates] was in memory of Lady 
Barbara Fitzroy, daughter of Charles Duke of 
Cleveland,”—the natural son, no doubt, of King 
Charles II.,—who, during his mother’s lifetime, 
bore the title of Duke of Southampton. Had he 
a daughter called Barbara Fitzroy, like her aunt— 
another of the Merry Monarch’s ‘illegitimate chil- 
dren (they were legion)? Of this one I some time 
ago transcribed an autograph for “N. & Q.” — 
“Mon nom du monde est Barbe Fitzroy, est en 
— Benedite fille du Roy de la Grande Bre- 
tagne Charles 24,” &c. It was she whom the 
Duc de Bouillon in 1720 recommended as superior 
How came 
she to be a Roman Catholic ? Did she die Jan. 4, 
1734, and in England? The beautiful Duchess of 
Cleveland, of whom I have an autograph letter, 
signed her name “ Cleaueland.” P. A. L. 


Carrax (4 S. iii. 272.) —I have little doubt 
that Mr. Sxear is right as to the real derivation 


| of this word, and I am obliged to him for drawing 


my attention to it. The notion of its derivation 
from quatre faces has arisen probably from the 
fact of fountains, dials, and columns, with four 
faces, having been formerly built on these spots. 
Henry T. River. 
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Diturcrour (4% 8S. iii. 244.)\—A very coarse 
but savoury Shropshire dish was, perhaps, “a 
dainty dish to set before a king ”’—“ grouty-pud- 
ding.” Whole groats boiled, mixed with currants, 
and, horrible to say, finished off to perfection by 
being placed under a roasting goose to receive its 
drippings for the space of an hour. I have never 
tasted this, but have heard it spoken of by 
people of education and position as something 
ecstatically good. Might not diligrout be “ de la 
groutte ” F A. Osh 


‘ 


May Famrity (4" §S, iii, 287.) —Sir Humphrey 
May was never Master of the Rolls, as your cor- 
respondent Sussex calls him; but in the year 
1629 he had a grant of the reversion of that office 
after the death of Sir Julius Caesar, whom he did 
not survive. His nephew, Sir Richard May, was 
Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. In the Admission 
Book of the Middle Temple he is described as 
fourth son of John May, of Rawmere in Sussex, 
Esq., the brother of Sir Humphrey May. Richard’s 
mother was Eliza Hill, daughter of a merchant 
in London. It does not appear that he was mar- 
ried, as his nephew Thomas May succeeded him 
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both in the recordership and the representation | 


of Chichester in the Convention Parliament of 
January, 1689. D. 8. 

“ Luyze-KRAKER” (4 §, iii. 296.)—In volume 
eight of the publications of the Percy Society are 
given some Latin stories of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, amongst which, under the 
heading ‘‘De muliere litigiosa,” 
original version of J. Van pE VELDE’s anecdote, 
though in this case the husband is not described 
as a tailor. The good woman when drowning, 
“supra aquas manus extendens, ceepit signis ex- 
probare, et inter duos ungues pollicum ac si pedi- 
culos occideret exprimere signo quod non poterat 
verbo.” 

It would seem, then, that the story is of high 
antiquity, and was doubtless a favourite with the 
monks of old. It is imported into the Percy 
Society’s publications from Poggius, who again 
found it in Italian writers prior to his time. 

Cuas. H. WARNE. 

Brunswick Road, Brighton. 


. 


Quotation (4 S. iii. 312.) — 
“ A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse!” 
It seems that Shakespeare copied this from the 
older play, The True Tragedie of Richard the Third 
(1594), in which the king’s cry is — 
“ A horse, a horse, a fresh horse.” 
Shakespeare Society Reprint, p. 64. 
Mr. Barron Field (in combating Mr. Collier's 
opinion that Shakespeare had not seen this old 
play) observes on the passage: — 
“ This line is, in my opinion, quite enough to show that 
Shakespeare considered Nature as Moliére said of Wit, as 


is probably the | 
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his property, and that he had a right to seize it wherever 
he found it.” 

But the cry is still older than The True Tra- 
gedie, &c., and is not peculiar to Richard III. 
Steevens quotes from Peele’s (?) Battle of Alca- 
zar — 

“ A horse, a horse, villain a horse! 
That I may take the river straight, and fly.” 
Variorum Shakespeare, p. 240. 
And the Battle of Alcazar is dated by Collier 
1588 to 1589. (See History of Dramatic Poetry, 
iii. 196.) 

The cry was remarkably popular, as is shown 
by the quotations in the J ariorum Shakespeare, 
(xix. 240), and appears to have been almost a dra- 
matic commonplace. Joun Appis, JUN. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


LEONARDO DA Vincr’s “ Last Supper” (4% §, 
iii. 287.)—It can hardly be supposed, I think, that 
the great Leonardo, in omitting to put a twelfth 
glass on the table in the upper chamber, could pos- 
sibly have “‘meant a fling at Judas,” nor that “ this 
slight ’—very slight indeed—“ might have influ- 
enced his treachery.” First of all, it was not our 
Saviour who laid the cloth. He told his disciples 
to go and prepare for the feast of the passover. 
It would then have been on them, not on Him, 
that Judas would have vented his ire; but his 
vile mind was already made up before that hour 
to betray his Master. Was it not previous to 
the day of the passover, as we read in Matthew 
xxvi. 3, that “then one of the twelve, called 
Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief priests, ard 
said: ‘ What will ye give me, and I will deliver 
Him unto you?’ And from that time he sought 
opportunity to betray him.” Then, again, when 
our Lord washed His disciples’ feet (can you 
imagine our blessed Saviour at Judas’s feet ?), does 
not Jesus say, ‘He hath lifted up his heel against 
me”? If Judas was the first to murmur when 
Mary Magdalen poured the precious ointment on 
Jesus, so he was the last at the supper to make 
inquiry—* Master, is it 1? ” 

te seems to me, therefore, that Mr. Buswey 
Heatn’s discovery will not hold good this time, 
the rather that, if he will please to look again at 
Da Vinci’s immortal work, or at an engraving from 
it, he will perceive that Judas not only has the 
purse in his hand (possibly already containing the 
price of blood), but that before him stands a plate, 
a loaf, a glass, and the saltcellar, which he has 
upset. In this ill-omen Leonardo perhaps “ meant 
a fling at Judas.” The only glass which is not 
visible, because it is hid by Judas’s arm, is that 
of John, the disciple whom Jesus loved. 

P. A. L, 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Surrey Archeological Collections, relating to the History 
and Antiquities of the County. Published by the Surrey 
Archeological Society. Vol. IV. 

The Surrey Archeological Society is steadily pursuing 
its useful labour of gathering together materials hitherto 
unused in illustration of the history and antiquities of 
the county; and this, the fourth volume of its collections, 
shows that its twelve years’ existence has not damped 


the energy of its members, or exhausted the field of its | 


inquiries, Although it contains only a few papers, they 
are varied and good, Mr. Tyssen’s Inventories of Church 
Ornaments in Sarrey, and Mr. Heale’s notices of God- 
alming and Limpsficld Churches, are pleasantly diver- 
sified by Mr. Leveson Gower’s notice of the Roman Villa 
discovered at Titsey; Dr. Howard's notes on the Visita- 
tion of Surrey; and a very interesting and nicely illus- 
trated paper by Mr. Bailey on Timber Houses. 


Weather Lore: a Collection of Proverbs, Sayings, and 
Rules concerning the Weather. Compiled and arranged 
by R. Inward, F.R.A.S., &c. (Tweedie.) 

Mr. Inward, in collecting and arranging in order the 
vast amount of “weather wisdom” extant in these 
islands, has done good service both to the students of 
Old World lore, and to the scientific meteorologist. The 
work is an unpretending little volume, but contains a 
great deal of curious and Interesting matter. 


Other People’s Windows. By the Author of “ The Gentle 

Life.” Second Edition, (Sampson Low.) 

We take shame to ourselves for having allowed the 
second edition of these pleasant essays to have remained 
so long unnoticed. We can and do commend them to 
the notice of our readers. 


Books Recetvep : — 

Lhe Register and Magazine of Biography. 

April. (Nichols & Sons.) 

Every fresh number of The Register furnishes fresh 
proof of the value of this new substitute for the personal 
and biographical department of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. We trust that it will meet with the encouragement 
it deserves. It is one of those useful journals, without 
which no large library can be considered complete. 


No. IV. 


On the Extravagant Use of Fuel in Cooking Operations ; 
with a short Account®f Benjamin, Count of Rumford, 
and his economical Systems and numerous practical 
Suggestions adapted for Domestic Use. By Frederick 
Edwards, Jun. (Hardwicke.) 

This is another of Mr. Edwards’ praiseworthy attempts 
to draw attention to our defective arrangements for 
cooking, ventilation, &c. His exposure of the wasteful- 
ness of our present “ kitchen stove” deserves the serious 
attention of all heads of families. 


Newsvenpors’ BENEVOLENT AND Provipent Iv- 
sTiTuTION.— Mr. Charles Dickens, supported by the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, will preside at the 
dinner to be given in behalf of the funds of the News- 
vendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institution, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on Monday the 26th instant. This 
is one of the few Societies which invite ladies to the 
dinner table. 

Historicat Inquiry Commisston.—The Queen has 
been pleased to issue a commission, under her Majesty’s 
Royal Sign Manual, composed of Baron Romilly, Marquis 


of Salisbury, Earl of Airlie, Earl Stanhope, Lord Edmund 
George Fitzmaurice, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Bart.; 


| Charles William Russell, President of the College of St. 


| Usrreo Passorrentaw Hruw-Boon. 


| Daaw Hoon's Lives or ran Ancustsnors or Cartrenovar. 


| rections sho 
| London, W. 


| for Wedding, Birthday, and other presents. 


Patrick, Maynooth ; George Webb Dasent, and Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, Deputy Keeper of the Records. “ It jg 
assumed that there are belonging to many institutions 
and private families various collections of manuscripts 
and papers of general public interest, a knowledge of 
which would be of great utility in the illustration of his- 
tory, constitutional law, science, and general literature; 
the commission is authorised to make inquiry as to the 
places in which such papers and manuscripts are 
deposited.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particularsof Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 


| tothe gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad« 


dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Glasgow: About 1820. 
Wanted by Z. P. 46, Euston Square, London. 


Nicuors’ Histony oF Lercusrs 
Docoace’s Hisrony or Waanwic 
Monawt's Hisronr or Esnen. 2 Vo 
Bewica's History ov Quaparorsps. 

— iso's Fanues. 
—_—_—— Saracr Fancus. 
——— Laynp ano Warsa Binns. 2 Vols. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street. London, W. 


Casena Avaza or 8S. Taos. Aqornas on ras New Testament 1 Vol 

folio. 

8. Canysorrom’s Commentantes on THe weote or tar New Testa« 
mewr, translated. in “ Library of the Fathers." 13 or 14 Vols. 

Jeasuy Tavton's Live or Canrsr. | Vol. quarto, or otherwise. 

Mors or rus Wesr. Vols. III. and IV. 

Buewr ow ran Paaren-Boox. 2 Vols. quarto. 


8 Vols. folio. 
z. 


Vol. I. 


Wanted by Mr. H. Pratt, Jun., Sherbourne House, 
Rotherfield Street, N., Islington. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Unrvensat Catatoovn or Booxs ow Aant.—AU Additions and Core 
y be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 


C. Davay Foarnem. On the Use of Cockades in Servants’ Hats 
consult “ N. & Q." 4th S. i. 126. 

J. D. A sophomore, in America, is the same as soph or sophister in 
England. 

Nescro. The saying “ Caesar's uf must be above suspicion” was in 
quired after in our \st Series, a references ‘were subsequently given 
(vol i. p. 389) to Suetonius, Jul. Cas. 74, and Plutarch, Jul. Ces. 10. 

Notices to other Correspondents in our next. 


Basacrast.—Erprs's Cocoa.—Gaarervt anv Comvontine.—The 
agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a ge 
favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks:—* The singular success 
which Mr. Epps attained by his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has 
never been surp: by any experimentalist. By a thorough know- 
ledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which msy save us many /ieavy doctors’ 
bills." Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold by the Trade 
only in ¢ tb., § lb., and | Ib. tin-limed packets, labelled—James Errs & 
Co., Hom@opathic Chemists, London. 


Screxcz anv Aar.—A striking instance of the immense value a small 
iece of steel yf acquire by the great power of skiiled mechani 
abour ie the balance-spring of a watch. From its extreme fineness 
and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more than one ounce, and exceed ia 
value | ,000/. ost interesting little work, describing the rise and 
progress of watchmaking, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old 

ond Street, and the City Steam Factory, 54 and 6, Ludgate Hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the 
various kinds of watches and clocks. with their prices. Ma. Berson 
(who holds the appointment to the Prince of Wales) has also published 
o pemaoniet on Artistic Gold sovelle7. illustrated with the most beau- 
tiful designs of Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, Lockcts, &c. &c., suitable 
These pamphlets are sent 

ach.and they cannot be too strong! 

mended to those lating a purchase, especially to a= A 
the country or abroad, who are thus enabled to select any article they 
may require, and have it forwarded with perfect safety. 


“ Notas & Queares” is d fort ion abroad. 


post free for two stamps e 
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